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PREFAOE. 


In the preparation of this life I have been placed under 
many obligations by friends of Bishop Simpson who have 
supplied me with materials. I desire especially. to thank 
the Rev. George B. Smith, of Cadiz, Ohio, for aid given me 
at the time of my visit to that town; also to Professor 
Hamnet, of Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania, and 
Professor James R. Weaver, of De Pauw University for 
help when I was in those places searching for information. 
T am also indebted to Ex-Governor A. G. Porter, and Dr. 
T. A. Goodwin, of Indianapolis, for their accounts of life in 
Greencastle, when the university was under the direction 
of President Simpson. Mr. John H. Nicolay, of Washing- 
ton, the biographer of President Lincoln, very kindly made 
a search among the Lincoln papers for letters. And I beg 
also to thank Bishop Bowman, General Clinton B. Fisk, Dr. 
John Lanahan, Professor Joseph Tingley, President W. F. 
Warren, of Boston University, Mr. George H. Stuart, and 
other correspondents for reminiscences of the bishop which 
have greatly enriched this volume. 

It ought to be said that I have found among the papers 
placed in my hands no trace of the bishop’s opinions upon 
public questions, or of his estimates of public men. His fa- 
miliar correspondence is in the main with his family, and is 
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wholly of a domestic nature. On this I have drawn free- 

ly, for it shows his character in a most amiable light. I 
have looked for letters which contain expressions of his 

judgments upon public affairs, but have looked in vain. 

The bishop has put his thinking into his public addresses, 

and there is nothing remaining that can be added to- 
these sources of information. 


Grorce R. Crooks. 
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LIFE OF MATTHEW SIMPSON. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Bisxor Simpson was born in the town of Cadiz, Ohio, of 
which his father, James Simpson, was one of the first set- 
tlers. Cadiz is now the county-seat of Harrison County, 
and was usually reached from the Ohio River, in the days 
of the bishop’s boyhood, by the way of Steubenville or 
Wheeling. The site of the town, and the region round- 
about, are underlaid with coal; the soil is fertile, and the 
farms are rich in wool and grain, their chief products. Of 
the first settlement the following account is given in 
Howe’s history of Ohio: “Cadiz was laid out in 1808-4 by 
Messrs. Briggs and Beatty. Its site was then, like most 
of the surrounding country, a forest, and its location was 
induced by the junction there of the road from Pittsburgh 
by Steubenville, with the road from Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, by Wellsburg, Virginia, from whence the two united 
by Cambridge to Zanesville; and previous to the construc- 
tion of the national road through Ohio was travelled more 
than any other road northwest of the Ohio River. In April, 
1809, it contained the following-named persons with their 
families: Jacob Arnold, inn-keeper, Andrew McNeely, hatter, 
and justice of the peace; Joseph Harris, merchant; John 
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Jamison, tanner; John McRea, wheelwright ; Robert Wil- 
kéns, brickmaker; Connell Abdill, shoemaker; Jacob 
Myers, carpenter; Nathan Pritchard, blacksmith ; Nathan 
Adams, tailor; James Simpson, reedmaker ; William Ting- 
ley, schoolteacher, and old Granny Young, midwife and 
baker, who was subsequently elected justice of the peace 
by the citizens, in a fit of hilarity, but, women not being 
eligible to office in Ohio, was obliged to forego the pleasure 
of serving her constituents.” 

The town has been, in former days, and no doubt is still, 
noted for the brilliant talents of the members of its bar. 
Here Edwin M. Stanton, Lincoln’s secretary of war, and 
John A. Bingham, the prosecutor of Lincoln’s murderers 
(still living in a green old age), practised their profession. 
Here, too, Bishop Simpson’s maternal uncle, William Ting- 
ley, was clerk of the county court for the long period of 
thirty years. His minute handwriting, as exact and as 
finished as copper-plate engraving, is still to be found in the 
records of the court, and of itself is enough to silence the 
suggestion that the first settlers of Cadiz were rude border- 
men. From this town, too, the bishop’s paternal uncle, 
Matthew Simpson, was sent to the Ohio legislature, where, 
in the state senate, he took high rank as a clear-sighted and 
logical debater. Of the old times in Ohio, fifty or sixty 
years ago, the recollections are passing away, chiefly from 
the lack in the local historians of the pictorial power which 
can produce a clear image of the past out of the materials 
which it has left us. We catch some glimpses of the state 
of society in that period from the recent life of Ben Wade.* 
The supreme judges were of high quality ; justice travelled 
with them on wheels, visiting every county-seat in a twelve- 
month. “Judge Peter Hitchcock,” says Riddle, “used to 
drive a sorrel horse in a wooden-springed light wagon, 
painted yellow, annually over the state for many years.” 


* “Life of Benjamin F. Wade.” By A. G. Riddle, Cleveland, 1886. 
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When Wade went to the county-seat of Ashtabula, he 
found “a muddy, sodden little town, largely of log build- 
ings. The woods were very near walling it in all round. 
They still covered the whole country, with stumpy and muddy 
roads through them leading to it; the wide swampy lands 
were traversed on log-ways of sections of trees, twelve or 
eighteen inches through, laid side by side, sometimes for 
miles in extent.” Like all pioneers, these Ohio people 
were litigious ; “to go to a law-suit between others was a 
great thing. To be called as a juror gave a man impor- 
tance; he not only heard the lawyers, they talked to Adm. 
He was a part of the tribunal; ever after a man of note in 
the neighborhood.” * Not only were these borderers litig- 
ious, they were acute polemics in theology. In no part of 
the land was theological debate so rife as in the valley of 
the Ohio from 1800 to 1840. Thought was free. New 
religious sects, unknown to former times, had sprung up 
on the soil; the historic churches had chosen what ap- 
peared to be eligible positions, and were competing for as- 
cendency. I doubt if the Bible was ever more used for de- 
bating purposes than in the states of Ohio, Indiana, and IIli- 
nois during this period. The traveller on horseback might 
often stop on a Saturday, at a log school-house, and find 
the rustic combatants battling with each other on “the 
five points,” the divinity of Christ, or baptism, with all 
the energy of Luther and Eck at Leipsic. 

Into the midst of such a community Bishop Simpson was 
born, in the early part of this century. It was a virtuous 
community ; religious feeling was intense, and religious zeal 
active. The public-school system of Ohio did not then ex- 
ist, and the schools taught by his uncle Matthew, of which 
we shall hear, were maintained by subscriptions. The house 
in which the bishop was born is no longer standing; its site 
is now occupied by a hotel and other business buildings. 


* “Tife of B. F. Wade,” pp. 75, 76. 
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THE SIMPSON HOME IN CADIZ, OHIO. 


The house in which the family lived, for some years after 
his father’s death, is still to be found, though now removed 
from its original place. It was a plain one story and a half 
structure, and most likely of the style of the majority of the 
homes of his native town. “It was,” says Professor Joseph 
Tingley, the bishop’s cousin, “a small, unpainted plain frame 
house, of four or five rooms, one of which was used for a 
schoolroom by Uncle Matthew. This last was an addition, 
probably built for the purpose.” Born and reared under 
these conditions, Bishop Simpson, laying hold of such helps 
as he could find, acquired as much knowledge of the Latin 
and Greek classics as was attainable in Ohio in that gen- 
eration, studied and practised medicine, became a college 
professor and then a college president, administered the 
office of a bishop for thirty-two years, was, during the civil 
war, a recognized power in national affairs, and left a 
fame for pulpit eloquence throughout the English-speaking 
world. It will be our task to trace the successive steps 
of this progress, and to show the means by which it 
was accomplished; and we first offer to the reader his 
own brief narrative of his early life. 
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Months Decides to Return Home.—Dedicates himself to a Christian 
Life.— Activity in the Church.—Begins the Study of Medicine.—Is 
Licensed to Preach. 
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I was born in Cadiz, Harrison County, Ohio, June 21, 
1811. Of my paternal ancestry I know comparatively little. 
My grandfather by the father’s side was Thomas Simpson, 
who was from England, and had been in the service of the 
government as a horse dragoon for a few years, then 
emigrated to Ireland and settled in Tyrone County. Of 
his people I have had little information. He died in 
middle life of a strain received in attempting to raise a 
huge pole upon a building, and left a family of five sons 
and one daughter. The sons were Andrew, John, William, 
Matthew, and James, and the daughter was Mary, who 
was married to a Mr. Eagleson. 

In 1793 the family, including my father’s mother, em- 
igrated to the United States, sailing from Londonderry to 
Baltimore. On their way, not far from the American coast, 
they were taken by a French vessel—France being then at 
war with England—and stripped of nearly everything they 
had. Landing at Baltimore, they removed to Huntingdon 
County, Pennsylvania, and afterwards to Western Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. Andrew Simpson settled. near Chillicothe, 
and has left a large family. John settled on Stillwater 
Creek, in Harrison County, Ohio, when the population was 
small, raised a large family of sons and daughters, the most 
of whom are now in Illinois. William settled near Water- 
ford, Erie County, Pennsylvania, and died in the prime of 
life, leaving several sons. Mary Eagleson settled in Har- 
rison County, Ohio, and brought up a large family of sons 
and daughters, all of whom, except two daughters, died 
without children. . 
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James, my father, the youngest of the family, was a man 
of great personal energy, and unusual business tact. From 
exposure to the weather he caught a severe cold, which 
produced a sciatic affection and made him lame for several 
years, and finally ended in an affection of the lungs. In 
consequence of his enfeebled health, he entered a store in 
Pittsburgh asa clerk. Afterwards he began the business of 
manufacturing weavers’ reeds, and, with my uncle Matthew, 
who had no family, but lived with him, set up this business 
in Cadiz, and connected with it a store, in which they were 
in partnership with Mr. Wrenshall, of Pittsburgh. 

He was married, in 1806, to Sarah Tingley, with whom 
he had formed an acquaintance when living, for a short 
time, at Short Creek, Jefferson County, Ohio. They removed 
to Cadiz immediately after marriage. He bought property 
in the centre of the town, and was very successful in busi- 
ness until, his health failing, in 1811, he moved to Pitts- 
burgh for medical advice, and there died, at his home on 
Fourth Street, between Market and Ferry, June 15, 1812. 

Being of Scotch Presbyterian descent, my grandmother 
Simpson educated her family very strictly in the faith of 
the Irish Presbyterian Church, but shortly after being left 
a widow, she heard Mr. Wesley preach, on one of his visits 
to Ireland. Her heart was touched; she attended class and 
joined the Methodist Society, and from that time forward 
her children attended Methodist meetings, and, at an early 
age, all of them united with the Methodist Church. She 
was a woman of more than ordinary intellect. Left a wid- 
ow in narrow circumstances, she trained a large family in 
habits of industry and economy, and had the satisfaction of 
living to see every one of them occupying a respectable 
position in life. She had a wonderful memory. Often, 
when a boy, did I listen to her reminiscences of Scotch and 
Irish life, the persecution of Protestants by the Cathohes; 
and often have I, in the long winter evenings, listened to 
stories of fairy and elf and ghost, the common traditions of 
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the North of Ireland, until I found my hair standing on end, 
and I was almost afraid to leave the little circle in which I 
sat enchanted. She was happy at ninety, with her old-fash- 
ioned spinning-wheel and her hymn-book, singing the hymns 
she loved, and was a devout and constant attendant at the 
church as long as she was able to visit it. 

My mother, Sarah Tingley, was born in New Jersey, 
some twenty miles from South Amboy, near Stony Brook ; 
but in her childhood was taken to the neighborhood of 
Amboy. Her father’s name was Jeremiah Tingley. Dur- 
ing the war of the Revolution he was drafted and served a 
term in the army, and then, as the war continued, he en- 
listed for an additional term, and was present at several 
battles, though not actively engaged. At the close of the 
war he received a soldier’s claim for lands in Western Vir- 
ginia, and purposed to move west, but the agent who pre- 
tended to locate his land deceiyed him, and he never re- 
covered it. On his way west, in 1790, he was taken ill | 
at Winchester, Virginia, and, after recovering, remained a 
number of years in that region. He was brought up, as . 
was my mother’s mother, a Baptist, but on removing to 
Winchester, there being no Baptist church near them, my 
mother attended Methodist preaching, and was awakened 
and converted. In 1801 the family removed to Ohio and 
settled on Short Creek, near Hopewell, where Grandfather 
Tingley died, and where, June 10, 1806, my mother was 
married. She was the first member. of the family who 
joined the Methodists, but the entire family followed her 
example. 

My mother was born May 28, 1781. In our family there 
were three children: Hettie, the eldest, was born April 3, 
1807, and was married, in 1829, to Mr. George McCullough, 
for many years a merchant in Cincinnati. My second sister, 
Elizabeth, was born February 2, 1809. She was of delicate 
health, but a woman of clear intellect and more than or- 
dinary genius. She was married to a physician named: 
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Scoles, who became a Methodist minister. She gave birth 
to one son,a very promising boy, who lived to be about 
five years of age. In 1833 she died, a devoted and lovely 
Christian. Never shall I forget how calmly and peacefully 
she passed away near sunset one summer evening. She 
now rests in the cemetery of Cadiz. I was the third child, 
and was born, as already stated, June 21, 1811. 

From the time of the marriage of my father and mother 
and of their beginning housekeeping, both of them being 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, their house 
was a home for travelling preachers, and, in the lack of 
church accommodations, the place of class-meetings and oc- 
casional preaching. At the time of my birth my father 
was in feeble health. Both he and my mother consecrated 
me to God, and their prayer was that if he should see fit 
to call me, I might be made a minister of the gospel. Pass- 
ing westward in 1811, Bishop Asbury stopped at my father’s 
house, and Father Boehm, in his reminiscences, states that 
he remembers Bishop Asbury’s baptizing the little boy, 
though I remember to have heard my mother say that she 
was not clear who had baptized me. She was in such 
trouble on account of my father’s sufferings and approach- 
ing death that these things passed from her mind. She 
remained in Pittsburgh only a short time after my father’s 
decease, and then the family returned to their former home 
in Cadiz, where I was brought up. 

Of my early childhood I have heard but little. My 
mother thought me exceedingly active, and hence, unusual- 
ly troublesome; and during my father’s illness, when I was 
not, yet a year old, and when she was harassed with cares, 
at every opportunity I would make for the open door or 
stairway and go tumbling down the stairs or the stone 
door-steps, and was often picked up with scarcely breath 
remaining in me. She one day said to a friend, who after- 
wards playfully twitted her about it, that it would be a 
mercy if I should die, as she did not believe, if spared, I 
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would ever have any sense. She often spoke of one pecu- 
liarity—my delight in noise and excitement ; in the fiercest 
storm I was anxious to have the door open, and would laugh 
with childish glee at the thunder and lightning. 

I was not sent to school, but, seeing my sisters with their 
books, I was anxious to read also; and beginning of my own. 
accord, I learned the alphabet and some spelling, and at 
three years of age could read. My memory, which extends 
to about that period, finds no trace of the time when I 
could not read. I can well remember when from four to 
six years of age, if ministers staying at the house asked me 
if I could read, how astonished I was at such questions. In 
the same way I learned early the elements of arithmetic, 
and I recollect, on a removal of the family from one house 
to another, when I was between four and five years of age, 
finding an old copy of the multiplication table which had 
once been set for me, and my running it over as a remi- 
niscence of a matter which seemed long past. There were 
then a few places in the table that were a little difficult for 
me, and at which I hesitated, and in after-life I have occa- 
sionally found myself hesitating at the same places that 
troubled me then. 

In my early years I was rather restrained from than 
urged to my books, for my health was delicate. When 
about seven years of age, I attended school for a few months, 
learning arithmetic and the elements of grammar. Between 
nine and ten I attended a select school for two short pe- 
riods, studying grammar and geography; this was all the 
time spent in school until I attended an academy to learn 
the classic languages. From my earliest childhood [ had 
an intense desire to read. In Cadiz a public library had 
been opened, to which I had access, and between five and 
ten years of age I had read a large number of its volumes 
of travels, history, and biography. 

As a boy, while I disliked writing, I had a still stronger 
repugnance to declamation, which was one of the duties en- 
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joined while studying grammar. I could easily commit to 
memory, but I disliked exceedingly to stand up and repeat 
some other person’s thoughts; and this repugnance, joined 
with a feeble voice and an entire indifference to the study 
of elocution, made my schoolmates say that I could study, 
but that I could not speak. At that time the practice in 
all the schools was to recite in classes and to trap, and in 
all exercises which were of that character my ambition 
made me eager to be at the head, a place which I very gen- 
erally succeeded in keeping ; or, if I was not first, I was very 
near first. This imparted an interest to spelling; and there 
were occasionally given by the teacher spelling-schools, as 
they were called, or evenings when the young people, meet- 
ing, would choose sides, and beginning with comparatively 
easy words, would go on until, finally, one by one, they were 
spelled down, and one side or the other was declared victor. 
I think that partly from an attachment to these exercises 
I acquired a great accuracy in spelling at a very early age. 
From the earliest period of my memory religious ideas 
were deeply impressed upon my mind. The instructions IL 
received from my mother and from my uncle, and the re- 
ligious services at which I was present, so influenced my 
heart that I had a deep reverence for God; and often, if I 
was conscious of any error or act of impropriety, did I in 
early childhood pass through seasons of severe mental suf- 
fering. Many times have I lain awake at night thinking 
of divine truths, and especially of that question which all 
hearts will turn over, “ What must I do to be saved ?” 
“And how to come to Jesus?” What I was to believe, and 
how I was to believe, were questions that deeply moved me. 
The habit of prayer, which my mother taught me, I never 
forsook; and while guilty of many childish indiscretions 
and youthful follies, such was the influence of parental in- 
struction and of God’s holy word (which I read regularly 
from my childhood up), and such the influence of God’s house, 
which I attended, that I can say, to the praise of God’s grace, 
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I seldom, if ever, committed any outward act which would 
have brought censure upon me as a member of the Chris- 
tian Church. With a heart as prone to evil as any other, I 
was restrained from every word or act of either profanity 
or licentiousness, and never engaged in what are termed by 
Christians sinful amusements, though exceedingly fond of 
all boyish sports. In running, jumping, wrestling, shooting 
with a bow and arrow, flying kites, and all exercises which 
boys in town or in country then engaged in, I tried to excel, 
and as these tended to develop my body or to occupy my 
mind, I was encouraged in most of them by my friends. 
My taste for arithmetic was very decided. At school I 
felt it to be a drudgery to write down in a book, as was 
then the custom, what are termed the “sums,” in order to 
preserve them for reference. It seemed to me that work- 
ing a problem or finding the solution of a question once, I 
was able to master it again. But while I disliked the labor 
of writing, I was fond of working out the longest, the most 
intricate and perplexing problems, and often, at home, I 
spent all my leisure time for days in working at them, rather 
than ask for the slightest assistance from those who were 
more skilled. In this way I mastered perfectly the entire 
arithmetical course, and laid the foundation for whatever 
accuracy and skill in computations I afterwards gained. A 
work on surveying, embracing the elements of geometry 
and trigonometry, was put into my hands when quite a boy, 
and gaye me special delight, and was mastered without a 
teacher except occasional suggestions from my uncle, who 
was a superior mathematician, and from whom, at home, I 
could receive all the benefits to be expected from the most. 
capable instructor in college. When about eight years of 
age, at that time being pretty well acquainted with English 
grammar, I wished to study German. My uncle had a Ger- 
man Bible and an old German grammar, and without the 
aid of a dictionary, but by comparing the English Bible 
with the German, I managed to read the German bible 
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through and to gain a knowledge of the elements of that 
language. In family worship every morning I was ex- 
pected to read the German copy, while my uncle, or, in his 
absence, my mother, read in the English, and, after the close 
of worship, to note whatever differences I might find in the 
texts. This was continued for several years. 

My father, at his death, had left a little property finely 
situated in the town, but the maintenance and education of 
a young family had exhausted a part of his resources. Dili- 
gent industry and strict economy were required of each 
member of the family. I enjoyed, in addition to our library, 
which was not of large dimensions, but well selected, the 
advantages of the public library to which I have referred, 
and access to the libraries of several friends who had collec- 
tions of choice works. To ministers of our church, lodging 
at my mother’s, I early listened, not only for the news af- 
fecting the Church, but for information upon general literary 
and theological topics ; sometimes I had the privilege of hear- 
ing discussions between them and my uncle. Some of them 
were men of very superior minds and of much general in- 
formation, though, in that day, few of them had enjoyed 
the advantages of exact scientific or literary culture. In 
addition to this my uncle, under whose care I was educated, 
was somewhat in political life, having been for a number of 
years one of the judges of the county court, and, for some 
ten years, a member of the Senate of the State of Ohio; while 
another uncle, in the same town, my mother’s brother, was 
clerk of the court for thirty years, and in constant associa- 
tion with the members of the bar. Still another brother of 
my mother was for several years the editor and publisher 
of our county paper. These associations gave me unusual 
opportunities for coming into contact with the best minds 
of that part of the country. When but a little boy I usual- 
ly attended the sessions of the court, and closely watched 
the order of business and listened to the pleadings of the 
lawyers. Such men as Tappan, Wright, Hammond, Good- 
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_ enough were in their prime, and I have never, in any part 
of the country, seen a court, I think, whose attorneys were 
equal orators. In listening to the judges, I acquired a knowl- 
edge of the general principles of law upon almost all points, 
a knowledge which I have since found to be of great service 
to myself, though I scarcely knew how I had acquired it. 
With the fondness of boyhood for trying everything new, 
I familiarized myself with all the details of printing, learned 
to set type and to perform all parts of the work as then 
practised in a small office, until I gained an expertness that 
led to my being called upon for help when any emergency 
arose. This, too, came to my assistance when, in later life, 
I was called to conduct one of our Church periodicals. In 
reading works of history and literature, I found quotations 
from the Latin and Greek, and I longed to understand 
these languages. But my friends thought these were need- 
ful only for the few who have wealth and time for study, 
or who wish to enter a profession, but that for one in hum- 
ble circumstances and with ordinary prospects a purely busi- 
ness education was enough. There was an academy in our 
town, and I often looked upon the boys who went to and 
from it with envy, wishing I could enjoy advantages like 
theirs. When between eleven and twelve years of age 
events occurred which very unexpectedly opened my way 
to classical studies. My uncle had kept up the manufacture 
of weavers’ reeds, but, as his health was poor, he was unable 
to work much at the business, although he had invented and 
erected special machinery for the purpose. A partner was 
taken about a year before this time, and, young as I was, I 
not only shared in the labor, as I had strength, but chiefly 
kept the accounts. This partner had taken in as boarders 
two young men who were attending the academy and study- 
ing Latin. I frequently visited their room, turned over the 
leaves of their Latin books, talked with them about the study, 
and tried my hand at rendering Latin into English, as I had 
done with the German. Finding me able to comprehend the 
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principles of language, these students urged my friends to 
allow me to begin the Latin, but the way did not open. 

In the latter part of November, however, just as my un- 
cle was about leaving for Columbus, to attend the sessions 
of the Senate, of which he was then a member, the wife of 
the partner was taken suddenly ill, and, at their earnest re- 
quest, these young students were taken into our family for 
a short time, until she should recover. The request of the 
young men that I should study was renewed, one of them 
promising his assistance. I obtained the privilege of spend- 
ing my spare time in study on condition of my first doing 
every day the half of a man’s work in the shop. This con- 
dition I accepted gladly. My uncle left home, as I have 
said, the last of November, and returned the middle of Feb- 
ruary. In that time, in addition to performing my daily 
tasks, which were never omitted, I had studied Ross’s “ Latin 
Grammar,” read “ Historia Sacra,” four books of Cesar, 
and a large part of Sallust’s “Catiline,” and found myself 
sitting side by side with the young men who had begun 
some eighteen months before me. On his return home my 
uncle wished to know what I had learned, and called upon 
me to read, and finding I could render Latin so easily, 
I was permitted to attend the academy. During the 
following summer and winter I did so, and finished the 
Latin course and also studied the Greek Grammar. It 
became evident that I could have but one summer term 
at the academy for my Greek, and this was a short term 
of a little over four months. In the vacation I had read, 
for my own pleasure, a number of chapters in the Greek 
Testament, and was put with a classmate commencing the 
“Greeca Minora.” He was a boy of moderate ability, pleas- 
ant disposition, rich parentage, and a brother-in-law of the 
Presbyterian minister in our place. He was fonder of 
amusement than of his studies. Knowing it to be my last 
session, I was exceedingly anxious to advance rapidly, and 
finding he would not exert himself I begged to be permitted 
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to proceed alone. The teacher of the academy at that time 
was John McBean, then studying medicine and nearly pre- 
pared to practice, a man of fine education and of more than 
ordinary talents. He at first refused, as my plan would in- 
crease his labor, but after two or three weeks he yielded. 

The practice was to write compositions on every Saturday, 
and though I disliked the exercise, yet becoming deeply in- 
terested in my favorite project, I on one Saturday prepared 
a composition representing two boys who set out to climb 
the Hill of Knowledge. They had an able and experienced 
guide who tied them both together. One of them was ear- 
nest to see all that could be seen on the hill, and anxious to 
breathe the pure air upon the top. The other was easily 
tired and disposed to rest by the way, thinking he had time 
enough by and by to look at its sights. The one who was 
anxious to gain the top pleaded often with his guide to let 
him go on, but the guide refused, advising him to hunt for 
choice pebbles or to gather some flowers by the way while 
his mate was resting. After the reading of the composition 
the teacher smiled, called me to him, and said I might recite 
on Monday as far as I chose. The result was that in the 
remainder of that summer session I finished the “ Graca 
~ Minora,” read the first volume of the “Graca Majora,’* a 
part of the poetry of the second volume, and a number of 
books of Homer, completing what was then marked out in 
the neighboring colleges as the entire Greek course. At 
the examination, the minister whose brother-in-law I had 
succeeded in leaving thought, and, perhaps, very naturally, 
that I must be exceedingly superficial, and he would test 
my knowledge. This I believe he did to his full satisfac- 
tion, as in a most rigorous examination I happened to pass 
through without mistake, though in one or two instances he 
challenged the rendering I gave, but in each case I was sus- 


* These old collections of Greek prose and poetry were in all the col- 
leges of that time. The “Majora” bristled with Latin notes, some of 
them as tough for a boy as the Greek text itself. 
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tained by my teacher. The work, however, was such as I 
would not recommend to any other young student. I had 
confined myself closely at an age when I was growing rap- 
idly, The study of the Greek at that time was wholly 
through the Latin; my lexicon, an old Schrevelius, was 
printed in very small type and on very poor paper, and the 
result was, I was troubled with inflammation of the eyes 
and a pain in the head for several years afterwards. 

In order to improve my health as far as possible, I spent 
much of the next two or three years in the open air, espe- 
cially in the summer, in planting and ploughing and har- 
vesting. I still worked in the shop, and the partnership 
which I have mentioned being dissolved, I had the manage- 
ment of what business was done. In addition to my regular 
labor I studied algebra, the elements of which I had learned 
some years before, began the study of French, read French 
somewhat extensively, and also did something with Spanish 

and Italian. To these I added the study of botany, begin- 
ning with Barton’s large work, and the study of chemistry 
and geology. At the request, also, of my uncle, who was 
clerk of the court, I practised penmanship and made such 
improvement that I became his assistant in making up the 
court records. 

When about fifteen years of age, my uncle Simpson 
opened a select school in which were taught both the ele- 
mentary and higher branches. Here I assisted him, teaching 
grammar, geography, arithmetic, and some higher studies, 
and, in his absence, taking the entire management of the 
school. Thus working part of the time in the shop, occa- 
sionally writing in the county clerk’s office, assisting in the 
school, and pursuing some branch of study, I spent my 
life until the summer of 1828, when I was a little more 
than seventeen years of age. About that time the Rey. 
Doctor Charles Elliott, who was professor in Madison Col- 
lege, at Uniontown, Pennsylvania, a small institution then 
under the control of the Pittsburgh Conference of the Meth- 
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odist Episcopal Church, visited Cadiz and lodged at our 
house. 

He was deeply interested in promoting higher education in 
the Church, and finding that I had enjoyed some advantages 
and was thirsting for knowledge, he urged me to come to 
Madison College. Finding what my attainments were, and 
that I had practical experience as a teacher, and, though 
young, was both thoughtful in my manner and regular in 
my habits, he offered me a position as an assistant teacher 
for some classes. Dr. Homer J. Clark, also of the Ohio 
Conference, was then acting as agent, and about the same 
time passed through our town. He was trying to raise 
money for the college, and he likewise urged that I should 
try to pursue a collegiate course. They were the first min- 
isters of our Church whom I had met with who were finely 
educated. A number of years before Valentine Cook had 
spent a little time in our home, and in family prayer, as 
was his custom, read out of the Greek Testament, which he 
always carried with him, translating as he read. With this 
exception, I had met with no classical scholar in our minis- 
try, nor do I believe there was any one in all that region of 
country, connected with the Church, who had enjoyed any 
- classical advantages. When it was proposed that I should 
go to college, the inquiry was raised among many of my 
friends, what purpose I had in view, and what profession I 
designed to enter. About the first of November, however, 
I was ready to start. Uniontown was over ninety miles 
from Cadiz. There was no stage-road through our town, 
nor was there any public conveyance, and my means were 
so narrow that I judged it best to make the journey on foot. 
So, tying up what clothes I needed and a few books in a lit- 
tle bundle which I carried, I set out for college with eleven 
dollars and twenty-five cents in my pocket. I made the 
whole journey on foot, travelling in the most economical way, 
and arrived at Uniontown on the afternoon of the third day. 

My ideas of college life were somewhat exalted. I ex- 
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pected to find young men of superior minds and large attain- 
ments, professors who had mastered the whole range of science 
and would take me by the hand as a giant would lead a 
little child. I shall never forget the feelings with which I 
approached the town, and my meeting some of the students 
and wondering what kind of a reception I should have. I 
was cordially welcomed by Dr. Elliott, and invited to board 
in his family. I began the study of Hebrew, or, rather, 
joined a class reviewing, having prosecuted its study at 
home; entered a class with Dr. Fielding, reviewing geom- 
etry; and assisted Dr. Elliott with his classes in the lan- 
guages, and when he was absent from home, sometimes for 
two or three weeks, I took charge of his entire department. 

There were some four or five boarders in his family, 
among whom was his brother, Simon Elliott, afterwards a 
distinguished minister in the Pittsburgh Conference, and 
also an older brother. These and one or two others read 
the Bible in family prayer, and the plan was adopted of 
each one’s reading from a Bible in a different language 
from the rest—the Vulgate, the Septuagint as well as the 
Hebrew, and the French, and German. After prayer, the 
various readings of the several versions were a subject of 
more or less extended conversation. Being of a timid dis- 
position, I associated very little with the students, except in 
the classes in which I recited or taught, and formed very 
few acquaintances in the town. At that time Dr. Bascom 
was nominally professor of belles-lettres and intellectual 
philosophy, but there were no regular classes in these 
studies, and he simply, being on the circuit, occasionally 
visited the college and delivered a few lectures on mental 
philosophy. Professor Fielding had charge of the math- 
ematics, and was one of the clearest and ablest teach- 
ers in that department I ever knew. He inspired his stu- 
dents with an earnest love for their work, and took spe- 
cial interest in such as showed aptitude. A young man 
who was studying law in the town was acting as tutor. 
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He afterwards became a judge in the city of Pittsburgh. 
As he was about finishing his course he resigned the tutor- 
ship, to take place at the close of the fall term. On the 
recommendation of the Faculty, I was elected tutor for the 
rest of the year. Returning to Cadiz, however, during the 
holidays—walking again the whole length of the way—I 
found such a change in the circumstances of the family as 
seemed to make it necessary that I should remain at home. 
I was obliged reluctantly to give up my college pursuits 
and the tutorship to which I had been promoted. 

My stay at the college was very short, only two months, 
and yet it gave me what I had long coveted—a knowledge 
of college life. I found that professors, while they were 
men of learning, were yet but men. My college life and 
the views which I then entertained were sketched in a 
letter addressed to my uncle, dated November 30, when I 
had been not quite four weeks in the institution. I give 
the following extract: 


“ Here, at Mr. Elliott’s, I have good boarding, and find both himself 
and Mrs, Elliott quite agreeable. I pay for everything but my board; 
to wit: coal, candles, washing; room with four or five students, some 
of whom are quite agreeable in their manners, others not quite so much 
so. At the college, on account of the shortness of the days and the 
inclemency of the weather, there is but one session in the day, beginning 
at nine and ending at three. Mr. Elliott’s work in the school consists, 
first, of grammatical exercises, including Latin and Greek Grammar and 
“Mair’s Introduction ;” then, four classes in reading: to wit, “ Greeca 
Majora,” Virgil, Cicero, and Greek Testament. Of these, he attends 
to the grammatical exercises and also my Hebrew, ‘“‘Greca Majora,” 
and Virgil. He gets through about twelve or one, and leaves me to 
attend to Cicero and the Greek Testament. Upon rainy days or when 
he is from home, I have the management of the whole of his depart- 
ment, and he has been several days from home since I came here. He 
advised me to read over the current lessons, and in what time I could 
spare from that and Hebrew to read Livy, and if I found any diffi- 
culty to bring it to him. I did so, and found what was difficult to me 
was not less so to him. I have read Livy about one half through, 
and Tacitus is the only work required to be read, which I have not 
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studied. Mr. Elliott says that I will need no instruction from him in 
Latin or Greek. About a week since, on Mr. Fielding’s invitation, I en- 
tered a class beginning to review Euclid. We have now finished the 
first two books, and will finish the rest by the time of examination.” 


While debating the question whether to accept or decline 
the position of college tutor, he writes to his uncle for ad- 
vice. The letter is thoughtful, especially for a youth of 
seventeen, and shows how closely he was compelled to com- 
pute income and resources before determining what was 
best to do. With great affectionateness he decides the case 
by the probable effect of his choice upon the welfare of the 
loved ones at home. 

We give the letter: 


“Madison College, Uniontown, November 30, 1828. 

“The examination will commence the twenty-second day of Decem. 
ber, and continue three days; during that time the tutor will be ap- 
pointed, and I must have, if possible, an answer to this letter before then. 
The session will not be over until the first of January, but I think it is 
likely I shall go home immediately after the examination, especially if I 
be appointed tutor. I think that there is very little doubt that I can 
be appointed. Ifthe present one desires continuance he will get it, but 
Mr. Elliott thinks he will not want to be continued. And now the ques- 
tion is, whether I shall apply for the office or not; and upon this I desire 
you to send me a letter, and let me know what is your judgment upon 
that subject. If you think that it would be better for me to continue 
here, so send me word, and if you think not, let me know that, and also 
send Mr. Elliott a letter stating as a reason for my non-continuance, dis- 
appointment in circumstances at home, so that he may not think hard 
of me. You can now better judge how you can make out in my absence, 
having had the trial of it, than you could when I was with you. The ad- 
vantages to be derived from being tutor are, improvement in Latin and 
Greek, and probably in eighteen months I could get a diploma, and per- 
haps this might open the way to some preferment. Upon the other 
hand, the expenses will be considerable, and I am afraid more than you 
can spare, and be comfortably situated at home. I could enjoy myself 
here very well, if you and the rest could be comfortably situated; but 
I could not without that were the case. And also after having spent 
the time and money here, I should run the risk of being no nearer the 
attainment of any business than I now am. The tutor’s fees will be one 
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hundred dollars, including tuition, that is eighty dollars clear, which is 
eight dollars a month,’ Boarding here is, on account of the price of grain, 
one dollar and fifty cents per week, washing twenty-five cents, so that 
counting four and a half weeks to the month, that will be seven dollars 
and eighty-seven and a half cents per month, leaving only twelve and a 
half cents for incidental expenses, such as shoe-blacking, mending, ete. 
So that the whole expense of my clothing will come upon you, except 
what I could earn in the two months of the vacation. Remember, in esti- 
mating this, to count everything—shoes, hat, stockings, coat, pantaloons, 
vests (handkerchiefs, pocket and neck), shirts, etc. I may be mistaken, 
but I think that the expense will be about fifty dollars per year; but of 
this you can judge better than I can. 

“T also think that if I had a good common school, with a few Latin 
or Greek scholars, I would advance as much in real learning as I would 
here and be tutor. These facts Isubmit to you to form what opinion 
upon them you may think proper. For my own part, if you think that, 
taking all things into consideration, it is better for me to leave this at 
the end of the session, and not to apply for the tutorship, I will not think 
that my time here has been misspent; but, upon the contrary, I shall think 
that I have received very important advantages. I have paid good at- 
tention here to all their forms and rules, and I think that by the prac- 
tice I have now had and will have this session, I shall be more compe- 
tent to teach, and also shall have more confidence in my own ability. 
But I am comfortably situated here, and therefore am well satisfied to 
stay, if you can be also comfortably situated at home. But my happiness 
will be dependent on yours, and therefore if it will incommode you for 
me to be here I cannot enjoy myself and be here. I wish you among you 
to consult upon these things and do what you think best, and if I am to 
' stay, so write, and if not, besides writing to me, write also to Mr. Elliott, 
as I before stated. But write as decisively as the nature of the circum- 
stances will permit, and also let me know how matters are at home, how 
business comes on, etc., also whether Hetty officiated at that wedding, 
ete. Tell her that I will try to have the French pronunciation before I 
come home. Giving my respects to grandmother and all friends, 

“T remain your affectionate and obedient nephew, 
“M. Srmpson. 


‘““Mr. Matthew Simpson.” 

One or two hundred dollars more at this critical moment of 
his life would have—not changed his destiny—but changed 
its complexion for a term of years. It seems a pity that all 
the means of culture he could reach were only such as were 
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afforded by a college in its most rudimentary stage, imper- 
fectly organized, imperfectly equipped, and that even these 
could be enjoyed for no longer time than a few months. 
Here was a youth with an insatiable hunger for knowledge, 
and with very unusual capacity for its acquisition. Brave, 
hopeful as he was, he could not by any arithmetic he knew 
make one hundred dollars do the work of one hundred and 
fifty. Uncle and mother he must not burden, rather he 
must be helpful to them. So he turns his face homeward, 
walking again over the roads by which he came; but 
“where there is a will, there is a way,” and he had the will. 

We now resume his own narrative: 

Shortly after my return home, my eldest sister, who had 
been assisting my uncle in teaching, was married, and my 
services were needed to keep up the school. It was also 
thought best to transfer it from a private room to the acad- 
emy which I had formerly attended, and higher classes were 
added. I devoted to it the greater part of my time. 

The Conference sat that summer in Wheeling, in the 
month of July, and, anxious to see the professors from 
Uniontown, I visited Wheeling. On Sunday I listened in 
the morning to a sermon by Bishop Soule, and in the after- 
noon to an ordination sermon of remarkable power, preached 
by Dr. Elliott, which made a deep impression upon my 
mind. On Monday morning I attended the conference ses- 
sion and listened to some very beautiful remarks from 
Bishop McKendree. He was then quite advanced in years, 
was growing frail, spoke in a voice low but exceedingly 
sweet and musical. He gave a little narrative of the work 
in the conferences which he had visited, of some precious 
revivals that were in progress in different parts of the 
country, of his personal experience, which was clear and 
joyful, and urged the ministers to entire devotion to their 
ministry. He referred, in giving a narrative of his journey, 
to the fact that it was not necessary to say so much on those 
subjects now as formerly, since the Christian Advocate and 
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Journal had been started, which would inform the preach- 
ers of what was in progress. From the address I received 
the impression that before the establishment of our church 
papers the bishops were in the habit of giving to the dif- 
ferent conferences they visited information respecting the 
Church at large. I enjoyed a pleasant interview with Dr. 
Bascom and Dr. Elliott, and had the satisfaction of learn- 
ing that quite a number of the youth with whom I had 
been associated had been the subjects of a powerful revival, 
and gave promise both of deep piety and of great useful- 
ness. In all this I rejoiced, although I was not then a 
member of the Church. 

A few weeks after this a camp-meeting was held in 
Dickerson’s neighborhood, some three miles from Cadiz. 
I attended on Sabbath and returned home on the same 
evening, but one of my sisters desiring to remain, I prom- 
ised to return on Monday evening, after the close of 
school, and accompany her home. Returning on Monday 
evening to the camp-ground, I found that a remarkable 
religious interest had appeared during the day, and that 
several boys and young men, some of whom had been very 
wild, were awakened. My sister was anxious to stay until 
after evening service, and I consented. Some of these 
young men I saw, and with some of them I conversed, and 
immediately felt anxious that, by some means, proper in- 
fluences should be thrown around them to preserve them 
from the temptations to which I knew they would be ex- 
posed. I attended the evening service, but was not spe- 
cially interested until, at the close of the service, those who 
were seeking religion were invited forward. A large num- 
ber went, and, among them, some of these whom I have 
mentioned. I felt deeply interested in the scene, and won- 
dered why I, who had been so religiously educated and 
whose life had been so guarded by Christian influences, 
should not experience the same religious emotions as they. 
I drew near to the railing and was standing absorbed in 
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thought, when I saw a short distance from me, standing 
near the railing, a young man of religious family with 
whom I had formed a pleasant acquaintance, but who, like 
myself, was not a professed Christian. The thought sud- 
denly occurred to me that possibly while I was not being 
benefited he might be, and, making my way through the 
crowd to him, I laid my hand gently on his shoulder and 
asked him if he would not like to go forward for prayer. 
His head immediately dropped, the tears started from his 
eyes, and he said to me that he would go if I would go 
with him. I led him forward, found a place where he could 
kneel, and I knelt down beside him. There was much ex- 
citement, and while I purposed to be religious, still, being 
of a cooler temperament than many, while others wept and 
prayed earnestly I could not but listen to all that occurred 
around me. I was sincere, wished to be a servant of Christ, 
but did not feel any special earnestness of spirit. The 
young man was shortly after converted, and lived, and I be- 
lieve died, a faithful member of the Church. At the close 
of the meeting I returned home, said but little about my 
determination, but was firmly resolved from that day that, 
at the next opportunity, I would unite with the Church, 
which I did. About four weeks from this time, at the first 
visit of our minister, I went to a morning class, as I had 
resolved to act without excitement, and in the class-room 
gave my name for membership in the Church. Having 
done so, I became intensely anxious to benefit in every pos- 
sible way the young men who were the subjects of the re- 
vival. I proposed a young men’s prayer-meeting ; there 
having been previously only one young man a member of 
the Church, we applied to him to be our leader. This 
meeting was kept up for some time, and was productive of 
great good. As I did not enjoy any consciousness of my 
acceptance with God, it was a cross for me to engage in the 
exercises of a prayer-meeting, and yet I felt it to be a duty. 
The first evening I thought I would prepare a form of 
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prayer and write it out, but failed to commit it properly to 
memory, and when called on to lead in prayer my prepared 
words all escaped me and I was worse troubled than if I 
had not attempted any preparation. It was the first and 
last prayer I ever attempted to write for delivery. 

I thought that a Sunday-school ought to be opened 
in the town; for, at that time there was none. Two 
or three efforts had been made the year before to start a 
general Sunday-school in some school-house; this was well 
attended for two or three Sabbaths, but was abandoned in 
a few weeks. I conversed with two or three young men, 
and we resolved to start a school in the fall—a thing then 
thought to be wholiy impracticable. We pledged ourselves 
to each other that we would attend whether we had any 
scholars or not. Weasked the use of the Methodist church, 
a small frame building, but found great difficulty in getting 
permission. Some members of the church thought that day- 
schools were sufficient, that teaching was not proper work 
for Sunday, that the church would be soiled by the children 
and rendered unfit for service; but we at last succeeded in 
getting the use of it, and started our school. It began with 
some half-dozen scholars, but has not been abandoned from 
that day to this. The next spring a Sunday-school was 
started in another church, and it was found that several 
could be held without interfering with each other. My 
Uncle Tingley took a deep interest in the school, and I was 
anxious to procure a Sunday-school library. At that time 
our Book Concern published but few Sunday-school books 
proper, but they offered to Sunday-schools at cheap rates 
the old magazines, half-bound, and other religious books 
generally a little below the ordinary price. My uncle 
headed the subscription list with ten dollars, and by going 
to citizens, though it cost me many a pang, for it was the 
first subscription of any kind I ever attempted to raise— 
my first attempt to ask money for the Church—I succeeded 
in securing something over sixty dollars, purchased the 
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whole set of magazines, and Question and other books for 
the school, and thus helped it to get a permanent foothold. 
In the summer of 1830, I found my health seriously af- 
fected—tfrom close application to study, from attending night 
meetings (and oftentimes with cold, damp feet), and meet- 
ings of literary associations in which I took an interest—with 
a severe pain in the head, attended with inflammation of the 
éyes, the most unpleasant symptom being a sense of occa- 
sional dizziness and fulness in the head. By a rigid course 
of treatment these symptoms were partially removed, but I 
felt that instead of devoting myself to general study with- 
out any special object, it became my duty to select some 
profession for life. I had thought of the law, being familiar 
with court methods, but having some doubt how far a Chris- 
tian might engage in ordinary practice, and having also the 
conviction that I never could make a popular public speaker, 
I selected the profession of medicine, and entered as a stu- 
dent in the office of Dr. McBean, my former teacher in the 
classics. Under his direction I spent about three years in 
study, at the same time supporting myself chiefly by my 
pen in the clerk’s office, and also pursuing, as far as my 
health would permit, other studies. During these three 
years I practised writing to some extent in order to form a 
style. I had never taken pleasure in composition, but, be- 
lieving it my duty to turn my attention to it, I attempted 
poetical and occasionally humorous and other pieces in order 
to give myself facility of expression. Some of these youth- 
ful attempts were published in the county paper, its editor 
being one of my friends, and I having, also, access to the office, 
and, not unfrequently, in his absence, charge of the editing. 
In April, 1833, I completed the study of medicine, hay- 
ing read all the works prescribed, and passed my exami- 
nation before the medical board, organized under the laws 
of Ohio. At that time very few medical students attended 
lectures, but read under preceptors, and enjoyed such facili- 
ties as their practice afforded. Dr. McBean left Cadiz short- 
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ly after I began reading with him and removed to Freeport. 
Before finishing my course I spent a few weeks in Freeport 
making a final review and undergoing re-examinations. Dur- 
ing this time, one morning, Dr. Elliott, then on a visit to his 
friends in Ohio, rode up to the hotel opposite the doctor’s 
office and alighted for breakfast. The hour of his stay I 
spent very pleasantly with him talking over former associa- 
tions. Our conversation turned especially upon the educa- 
tional facilities which ought to be afforded to our youth, and 
the doctor urged me to engage in some specific literary 
work, but before the conversation ended asked me if I did 
not think I was called to preach. I said to him frankly that 
I had had thoughts upon the subject, but that I had in my 
own conscience decided to obey the action of the Church; I 
intended to do what I could; I had devoted my life to the 
service of God, but I designed simply following the openings 
of his providence. If the Church desired me to preach J be- 
lieved the way would be opened without any agency of mine. 

I had been licensed a few weeks before as an exhorter, 
and had spoken in the Church at Cadiz on a few occa- 
sions. On his return, in a short time, through Cadiz he 
had an interview with the minister, and I received a notifi- 
cation that I had been recommended for license as a local 
preacher, and that I was desired to attend the next Quarter- 
ly Conference, which sat at New Athens, for examination. 
I attended the quarterly meeting, and, on Saturday, the pre- 
siding elder, Rey. Mr. Brown, asked me to preach, which I 
declined to do. He insisted that it was necessary for the 
members of the conference to know my qualifications as a 
speaker before they would license me. I said to him that 
if he could show me any rule in the Discipline authorizing 
persons to preach before they were licensed, I would yield, 
but otherwise he must excuse me, as I had determined that 
I would take no step towards the ministry unless called out 
by the Church. As he could not show me any rule in the 
Discipline requiring a trial sermon he ceased importuning 
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me, but said it was probable the Quarterly Conference would 
not license me. To this I replied, that would be very agree- 
able to me. The Quarterly Conference, however, met, and 
my case was laid before it. I was examined upon doctrine 
and discipline, and retired. In the discussion which came 
up upon my case, as I subsequently understood, fears were 
expressed that my health, which was very delicate, would 
not be at all adequate to the work of the ministry, and that 
it was doubtful whether I would ever be a sufficiently able 
speaker to be of service to the Church. Others, who had 
known me from childhood, said I had always been a child 
of Providence, and they thought it best to license me, for the 
reason that possibly God had a work for me to do. With- 
out my having ever attempted to preach, I was licensed, and 
recommended by the Quarterly Conference for admission to 
the Pittsburgh Annual Conference. 


MRS. SARAH SIMPSON, THE BISHOP’S MOTHER. 
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Gumep by such leadings of Providence as we have de- 
scribed, the young physician has now entered on another 
vocation, and has given himself wholly to the service of the 
Church. We will let him tell the story of his early minis- 
try in his own way: 

“Though recommended by the Quarterly Conference for 
admission to the Annual Conference, I had not fully resolved 
to enter at once upon the work of a travelling preacher. 
Circumstances were such that I saw my way might be 
closed for the time being, and I agreed with my presiding 
elder, the Rev. Mr. Browning, that if I found I could not 
travel he was to withhold my recommendation. The week 
after the quarterly meeting I preached my first sermon in 


the Methodist church in New Athens, Ohio, on “ Walk while. 


ye have the light” (John xu. 35), and in the afternoon my 
second sermon at Uniontown, Belmont County; and on 
Monday morning I preached at Styer’s meeting-house, fill- 
ing an appointment for one of the preachers on the circuit. 
Family circumstances seemed to preclude the possibility of 
my leaving home. A sister was lying ill with consumption, 
and her death would probably take place during the year. 
My mother was a widow and I was an only son, and the 
only member of the family remaining at home. After re- 
viewing the whole matter I came to the conclusion that my 
duty was to stay for the time with my mother. As I had 
finished the study of medicine, I made arrangements to be- 
_ gin its practice, and obtained an office. I had accumulated 

a handsome medical library, and I entered on the practice 
in the month of May, 1833. Asa young physician, of course, 
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my practice was small; but the field opened much more 
easily and widely than I had at all anticipated, and indi- 
cations were not wanting that I should have satisfactory 
success. 

“The Annual Conference sat in Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
in July; and at this session Dr. Elliott and other ministers 
who were interested in me claimed that the presiding elder 
had no right to withhold my recommendation, and that it 
should be presented. Notwithstanding I had informed him 
by letter that I could not take any appointment, the recom- 
mendation was presented, and at the earnest request of Dr. 
Elliott and others I was. admitted on trial. The difficulties 
in the way of my removing from home were acknowledged, 
and I was appointed third preacher on the circuit where I 
lived, it having been previously a four weeks’ circuit filled 
by two ministers. The appointees for that year were J. P. 
Kent and Aurora Calender. On the return of the preachers 
from Conference I was informed of what had been done, and 
was requested by my presiding elder and preacher in charge 
to devote my Sundays to preaching in Cadiz, where I lived, 
and in St. Clairsville, the county seat of Belmont County, 
some sixteen miles away, and to try during the year to 
close my business and arrange for taking regular work. 
This action of the Conference seemed so providential that I 
resolved to get ready as soon as I could. I filled the pulpit 
on alternate Sabbaths in Cadiz and St. Clairsville, as there 
was preaching there on but one Sabbath in two weeks by 
the other ministers. Late in the summer of that year my 
sister died. She had suffered much, but was a beautiful 
example of Christian resignation, and one lovely summer 
evening, just as the sun was setting, she passed away, leay- 
ing a promising little boy in our care. Her husband, who 
was then a physician, shortly after her decease gave him- 
self to the ministry, and lived and died a member of the 
Pittsburgh Conference. 


“My appointment by the Conference took many of my 
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friends by surprise, as they had supposed that I was settled 
for life in the practice of medicine. I found a general remon- 
strance against my leaving Cadiz. My uncle, William Ting- 
ley, who had been clerk of the court for twenty years, and 
whom I had assisted in the duties of his office, sometimes, 
in his sickness, attending to his entire work, was very anx- 
ious | should remain. The members of the bar, into asso- 
ciation with whom I had been brought, showed a deep 
interest in my welfare, and on their recommendation (as 
my uncle’s term was about to expire, and he did not desire 
a reappointment) the judges of the court tendered the ap- 
pointment to me, if I would accept it. The net profits of 
the office, to one who simply supervised and paid the clerks 
to do the work, were about a thousand dollars a year. In 
addition to that, I was offered a partnership in the practice 
of medicine, and was assured I could at the same time per- 
form the duties of the clerkship, by having skilled assist- 
ance, which was already at hand. My friends urged that I 
could be of service preaching, as I might have strength and 
disposition, while attending to other duties. These very 
kind and unsolicited offers, however, I felt were not in the 
line of duty for me; the local ministry did not seem to 
be my sphere. 

“T felt that God had called me to a more active service, 
and that it was my duty to relinquish all secular business 
and to devote myself wholly to preaching. Accordingly, in 
March, 1834, I closed my office, and the circuit having ear- 
nestly requested my entire time to be spent upon it, I took 
my horse and saddle-bags and ‘began travelling. The cir- 
cuit was then arranged by my colleagues as a six weeks’ 
circuit, and I found in it twenty-eight appointments, and in 
the four months we added six others, making in all thirty- 
four. Three places, owing to the effect of what was termed 
‘“‘the radical controversy,” which resulted in the formation 
of the Methodist Protestant Church. had been abandoned ; 
these were Mount Pleasant, Harrisville, and Georgetown. 
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In these three places I commenced preaching, though to 
small congregations. I also introduced Methodist worship 
into Morristown, some ten miles east of St. Clairsville, 
though under most discouraging circumstances, the preach- 
ing being in a schoolhouse near a hotel. There was but 
one person who felt any interest in the services, and he 
lived some two or three miles away. The appointment 
was on a week-night, with a single tallow candle for light, 
and my congregation about a dozen persons, one half of 
whom were from about the hotel; some of them tipsy. At 
the close of service one of these desired to get into contro- 
versy with me on the subject of baptism. With the help of 
my colleague, however, I had the satisfaction of attending a 
two-days’ meeting before I left the circuit, and witnessed 
the establishment of a society. 

“Tt was the custom at that day for the single men to give 
their entire time to travelling on the circuit, and to lodge 
in the families of the members; nor was there time any- 
where to take much rest. I heard of a small place six miles 
from Morristown where there were two Methodist families 
that desired preaching, and I sent an appointment for a 
week-day forenoon. I preached in a small room of a pri- 
vate house to a few hearers, and left an appointment for 
six weeks from that date. My health then was very deli- 
cate, and when I returned at the end of six weeks, and 
preached, [ learned that a physician, a Hicksite Quaker, who 
was generally represented to be an infidel, had left word 
that he wished to see me, and that he thought he could be 
of service to me. After preaching I called upon him and 
was kindly received. He said he had heard that my health 
was poor, and, as he had suffered very severely himself and 
had succeeded in recovering, he thought possibly he might 
give me some useful suggestions. I had a long and inter- 
esting conversation with him. I asked his opinion with re- 
gard to my continuing to preach, as I had been advised by 
physicians that my life was in danger. He said as to the 
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religious question he did not wish to express himself, but as 
a physician he believed the wisest thing I could do was to 
travel a circuit that required me to ride from eight to ten 
miles and to preach once every day. He advised against 
night services, against my becoming warm in close rooms, 
urged some care in diet, but said he thought that the exer- 
cise and the having of an object which would lead me to be 
much in the open air would greatly benefit me. I have 
often wondered at the apparently strange providence which 
led me to such advice and under such circumstances and 
from such a man, and I believe the whole was ordered of 
God for my good. It coincided so fully with my own con- 
victions that I resolved to follow his counsel, though other 
physicians, with scarcely an exception, urged me to desist 
altogether from preaching. 

“For my services during the year, while engaged in busi- 
ness, I, of course, expected no compensation whatever ; for 
the four months spent on the circuit, to which I devoted 
my entire time, I had the claim which was allowed then to 
a young man, at the rate of one hundred dollars a year. 
While there were four months of the year so spent, there 
was but one Quarterly Conference held, and consequently 
the time was counted as but one quarter. My allowance 
for this would have been twenty-five dollars, but there was 
a deficiency, and I received eighteen dollars and seventy-five 
cents, the other preachers on the circuit sharing pro rata. 
This, viewed in the light of the present, would seem to be 
no compensation at all; and yet I had no expenses. Travel- 
ling with my own horse, finding entertainment among my 
friends on the circuit, riding every day, I was kindly re- 
ceived and freely supported; I had no anxieties, no cares. 
However defective in my experience, or in my practice, I 
had fully resolved to leave all for Christ. Friends and 
home and business had been given up, and I had deter- 
mined to choose reproach and privation and even suffering 
if I might be successful in winning souls. I had the happi- 
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ness of seeing some precious meetings during the year, and 
while there was no general revival, there were persons con- 
verted at many of the appointments. 

“ At the close of the year I went with my brethren to 
conference, at that time held in Washington, Pennsylvania. 
I was the guest of Rev. Dr. McKinney, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, who was at that time President of Washington Col- 
lege, having for my associate, Rev. S. E. Babcock, who was 
some two years my senior in the ministry. In the Pitts- 
burgh conference, at that time, a course of study, not unlike 
the present course, had been marked out, and the young 
men were expected to attend the Annual Conference to be 
examined, and then to return home. After passing my ex- 
amination, I remained a day or two, and as the custom then 
was to have preaching in the forenoon and afternoon of 
Conference, I preached at one morning service on, ‘ Let us 
lift up our heart with our hands unto God in the heavens.’ 
(Lamentations iii. 41). I had no care, personally, what ap- 
pointment I should receive ; but my friends, who were very 
solicitous about my health, had urged me to ask that I 
might not be sent to a station, of which there were indeed 
then very few, but that I should be appointed to a healthy 
region, if possible not far from home. I reluctantly agreed 
to see the Presiding Elder, told him the wishes of my friends, 
but said to him, ‘I have no thought that you will give me 
a station. I should like to have a place in a healthy dis- 
trict if it can be easily granted, but I have no desire to be 
near home; I wish to take my place among my brethren, 
without any conditions or limitations.’ The Elder assured 
me that he would arrange all satisfactorily, and that he had 
just such a circuit as would be best for me. I returned 
home without knowing my appointment, and waited pa- 
tiently the coming of the ministers from conference. At 
that day we had no railroads or telegraphs, and the secular 
papers never troubled themselves with the doings of ecclesi- 
astical bodies. When the ministers came, they brought me 
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back information of my appointment. I was stationed in 
Pittsburgh, where at that time the cholera was prevailing. 
My lungs being weak, my health poor, the city smoky and 
dusty, and an epidemic spreading, my relatives were very 
unwilling that I should go, and thought it almost equiva- 
lent to death to send me under such circumstances to such 
a place. But I felt the Lord had directed, and as soon as 
possible I was on my way to the city, travelling by stage, 
having sold my horse and laid aside my saddle-bags. We 
had the usual incidents of such travel in those early days 
over the hills from Cadiz to Steubenville; among them was 
an upset on the side of a deep precipice ; providentially, 
none of us were hurt. A young lady of my acquaintance, 
who was going a part of the way under my care, illustrated 
the force of habit, even in a moment of danger. As the 
stage had fallen on the very edge of the precipice, I had 
sprung out of an open window and assisted others in get- 
ting out. Among the first to get out was the young lady, 
and, when freed from the stage, her first exclamation was, 
‘Oh, my bonnet! I spent the night in Steubenville, and the 
next day arrived at Pittsburgh, where, according to direc- 
tions sent me, I was kindly received by Mr. James Verner, 
who then lived on Penn Street. 

“ During my first year of preaching, of which I have given 
an account, few incidents occurred worthy of note. In my 
personal experience I became attached to the ministry, and 
felt that my duty was to continue in it. This, however, had 
not been without a struggle. Once during the year, at a 
dedication in St. Clairsville, we had the assistance of the 
Rev. John Waterman, a minister of unusual mental clearness 
and force. He had been in delicate health, and at one time 
had been troubled with doubts, but had emerged from them, 
and was a very impressive speaker. He preached at the 
dedication five sermons of unusual intellectual power ac- 
companied by deep pathos. The congregations were large 
and were greatly moved. As I listened to sermon after ser- 
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Pittsburgh, at the head of which at that time was Rev. 
Dr. Bruce. He saw President Bruce, and arranged that I 
should see him. I had a very pleasant interview; talked 
over the course of study; he inquired what branches I had. 
pursued, and, after a very full conversation, said to me 
that I had learned much more than their college required ; 
that if I would attend twice a week for a few weeks his 
lectures on moral science, so that I might be enrolled as a 
student, I should receive the degree at the approaching com- 
mencement. I immediately wrote to Dr. Ruter that, with 
the advice of my friends of Pittsburgh, I would embrace 
the opportunity at the Western University, and arranged 
to enter the following week. On my way home one morn- 
ing from the university, which I was about to enter, I called 
at the post-office, and was surprised to receive from Dr. 
Ruter a letter saying that their board of trustees had met 
and had conferred upon me the degree of A.M. 

“T was very sorry, because it interfered with the plans 
which I had formed and designed to carry out, and because 
it had the appearance rather of an honorary than a real 
college degree, to which I felt myself entitled; but I was 
unwilling to seem to undervalue the honor conferred upon 
me by Allegheny College, and hence felt obliged to decline 
entering the university. It was intended for kindness on 
the part of Dr. Ruter, but was to me a very unpleasant 
occurrence. I availed myself, however, in the city, of oppor- 
tunities which I found of improving myself in French and 
German by the help of native teachers. I also felt a very 
deep interest in the establishment of German services, and 
gathered together a few Germans, one of whom was a class- 
leader; German preaching was begun in a private house, 
which I had the pleasure of attending. This was in. ad- 
vance of the opening of missions among the Germans under 
Dr. Nast. Hearing of his conversion, I rejoiced exceeding- 
ly, and when, some two years after, a proposition was made 
to start the German paper, I was one among the earliest 
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subscribers of ten dollars each to its funds, and was for 
many years a regular reader of it. 

“The Annual Conference of 1836 was held in Wheeling. 
The question of the continuance of the Pittsburgh Christian 
Advocate came before it. As Dr. Elliott had been elected 
editor at Cincinnati, the Conference was strongly advised 
to discontinue the paper. Some of the older members of 
the Conference agreed to this proposal; the younger mem- 
bers were opposed. We selected Dr. Hunter as our pros- 
pective editor, and when the question came before the Con- 
ference, I made my first speech. It was short, but I found 
I had the majority strongly with me, and when the vote 
was taken, the Conference resolved, by more than two to one, 
to continue the Advocate, and Dr. Hunter was elected editor. 

“ At the close of the session I was appointed to Mononga- 
hela City, then called Williamsport, twenty miles south of 
Pittsburgh. Immediately I made arrangements for removal 
and housekeeping. It was difficult to obtain a suitable 
house. A one-story building with a sitting-room, off the 
side of which were two very small bedrooms, and near 
which was a kitchen, was procured at a rent of fifty dol- 
lars a year. It was very much out of repair, but myself 
and wife fitted it up with our own hands as carefully as 
we could, painting and improving it within and trying to 
make it look as neat as possible. The church was a sub- 
stantial brick edifice without much beauty, but with an 
embarrassing debt. The leading member and the only 
gentleman of wealth in the society had just died, and in 
his will had left directions to his executors to cancel a 
claim of about five hundred dollars which he held against 
the property, provided his estate was freed from all liabil- 
ity for the debts of the church, which had been contracted 
principally in hisname. A feeling of discouragement rested 
upon the people, as he had been their chief financial stay ; 
but having first drawn up a plan which I believed would be 
successful, I obtained, by personal solicitations, enough sub- 
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scriptions to cancel the debt. The Sunday-school was re- 
vived by establishing morning as well as afternoon sessions. 
I obtained the names of the children of the church, formed 
them into classes, appointed leaders who met them every 
Saturday afternoon, and I personally met with them as 
frequently as possible. I also established prayer-meetings 
in different parts of the town, appointing leaders to con- 
duct them each night in the week, excepting the night of 
the general prayer-meeting in the church. In this way a 
large portion of the members were called into active ser- 
vice, and I had the satisfaction of seeing a largely increased 
congregation and the addition of a number of persons to 
the church. I preached morning and evening in the church, 
had two appointments for Sabbath afternoon about five or 
six miles each from the village, and filled them on alternate 
Sabbaths. I found a kind people, plain and earnest, and my 
association with them was in every way agreeable. 

“One or two incidents were especially interesting to me. 
During my earlier religious experience I was the frequent sub- 
ject of sceptical doubts, which were never fully removed until 
[had read carefully the evidences of Christianity,when I felt 
that, having met all the objections, the position of Christian- 
ity was for me wholly impregnable. To my mind the evi- 
dences of Christianity were a most interesting study, and 
I resolved to deliver a series of sermons setting forth the 
salient points. Three of these sermons had been preached 
on successive Sundays, and my congregation seemed to me 
to be deeply interested and, I hoped, somewhat impressed. 
But I had among my hearers a Lutheran, Mr. Bollman, a 
brother of the Bollman who assisted in liberating Lafayette 
from the Olmiitz prison. He had been finely educated in 
Paris, and was at this time engaged in mercantile business. 
In the lack of a Lutheran church he attended mine, and 
was one of its regular supporters. As I passed his store 
one Monday morning he called me in, saying, ‘Father 
Simpson, I want to talk with you. As I was a very 
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young man, and he was quite advanced in years, this title 
seemed singular; but it was his European habit of address- 
ing the clergyman as ‘father. He said to me, ‘I keep 
books of account; they are necessary for my business, and 
I profess to keep them correctly and honorably. Now,’ 
said he, ‘if you were passing along the street, and I were 
to say to you, “ Father Simpson, come in and examine my 
books and see how I keep them; I want your judgment 
whether they are or are not accurately kept, and whether 
there is any evidence of dishonesty,” you might think it 
strange that I asked you such a question, but you would 
consider it a slight peculiarity of mine, and that I had some 
reason for it, and it would pass from your mind. But, sup- 
pose,’ said he, ‘that I should meet you again and ask you 
a second time to come in and examine my books, and should 
say, “I would like you to look over my books and see if 
they are not accurately and perfectly kept, and every de- 
tail correctly carried out,’ your surprise would be in- 
creased, and you would ask yourself, Can there be anything 
wrong? And,’ said he, ‘if a third time I would invite you 
in and insist on your examining my books, you would be 
sure to go away thinking that there was something wrong 
in my mode of doing business. Now,’ said he, ‘I have no 
doubt that your books are all right, and why is it necessary 
to preach three sermons to prove what we already believe ? 
I did not fully acknowledge the force of his criticism, but 
I confess it had the effect to spoil my series of sermons, and 
I dropped them, afterwards referring only to such evidences 
as came in my way in the discussion of other subjects.” 

I find among the papers of the Williamsport period— 
1836—the following scheme of self-discipline. It cannot be 
told from aught that appears whether it is original or cop- 
ied from some worthy of the Church; most probably it is 
his own.. Like many other plans of moral regimen, it aims 
at the unattainable; but of its wholesome, especially its re- 
straining, effect upon his speech there can be no possible 
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doubt. For if ever a man guarded his lips it was Bishop 
Simpson. Genial, ready to converse with every one, as he 
always was, he seemed to know by intuition what ought 
to be spoken and what not. When character was under 
discussion he said very little, and that little well within the 
bounds of Christian charity. His anger did not readily find 
vent in words; this was the more remarkable, for his sensi- 
bilities were acute. 

He was capable, however, of putting his anger into sar- 
casm, and yet I never heard sarcasm from him but once. 
It was during the struggle for lay delegation. One promi- 
nent clerical opponent, who held an important financial posi- 
tion, had declared that the purpose was, by means of it, to 
give a monopoly of power in the Church to the rich. He, 
therefore, made a stand for the poor, who, he reasoned, 
could not afford to go as delegates to the general confer- 
ence. The bishop, in a public address, cited the objec- 
tion, and then, quoting from the New Testament example 
of the same objection, added, ‘‘ This he said, not that he 
cared for the poor,” and went right on. The effect was in- 
describable. 

But to the scheme of moral discipline, those who knew . 
him in after-life will readily perceive how closely he had 
conformed his conduct to it: 


“What I should refrain from : 

““1. Never injure the feelings of any person with whom I converse or 
am associated, unless that injury be the result of the declaration of a 
truth which it becomes my duty to utter. 

“2. Speak evil of no one; never utter disrespectful words, or indulge 
in a conversation wherein any one is unnecessarily spoken against. 

“3, Suffer myself not to give way to a jesting or jocose spirit, or to 
talk upon unimportant subjects. 

‘4. Spend no more time at any place than may appear indispensable. 

Oty Endeavor to refrain from lengthy conversations with my family 
and intimates, ever remembering ‘Dum loquor, tempus fugit.’ 

“What I should do: 


“1, Rise at four every morning, and if I cannot retire at a correspond- 
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ing hour, sleep a sufficient time to make up the deficiency during the 
day. 

“2. Dress as expeditiously as possible, and then devote a considerable 
time to reading the English Scriptures and to private prayer. 

«3. If possible, devote some time to studying the Scriptures in their 
originals, 

“4. Fill up all my leisure hours with useful reading, always keeping 
some book in my hand. 


“5. Visit and pray from house to house, and talk pointedly and 
faithfully. 

““6. Reprove sin whenever I may find it, always in the spirit of love 
and meekness. 

“7, Always endeavor to give a religious direction to every conver- 
sation. 

“8. Ask no questions concerning myself, nor suffer the conversation to 
turn upon me. 

“9. If commended, pray for humility; if insulted, pray for love; if ap- 
parently successful, be thankful to God, and pray to feel my own un- 
worthiness. 

“140. To preach, exhort, and pray as though in the immediate pres- 
ence of Jehovah himself. 

“Tord, help me to do all these things, and thy name shall have all the 
glory. Oh, keep me by thy power, or I shall assuredly fall. 


“M. SIMPSON. 
¢¢ WILLIAMSPORT, Jan. 11, 1836.’’ 
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must labor to the utmost of my ability to get sinners con- 
verted and believers advanced in holiness. For this I thought 
and studied, and wept and fasted and prayed. My selec- 
tion of words, my plan of discourse, was only and always to 
persuade men to be reconciled to God. I never spoke with- 
out the deepest feeling, and unless I saw a strong influence 
on the congregation, I felt sad, and sought retirement, to 
humble myself before God in prayer. My sermons were 
not well arranged; they sometimes had divisions, for I had 
heard ministers say firstly, and secondly, and thirdly. Some- 
times I had a line written out here and there, and sometimes 
a few catchwords on a scrap of paper, but these I seldom 
if ever carried into the pulpit, and very few of these I have 
preserved. My ministry was one of exhortation rather than 
of sermonizing, and I looked for immediate results under 
every effort, or to me it was a failure. So my early min- 
istry was formed. Whatever my method was, it was pure- 
ly my own, and was adopted, as I have said, not to make 
sermons, but to bring men to God. No one could have 
been more surprised than myself when I began to find 
not only that souls were awakened and converted, but 
that friends began to speak kindly of my simple talks as 
sermons.” * 

Here, then, we have evidence that young Simpson, warm 
with deep religious feeling, and prompted by the intuitions 
of an oratorical temperament, had struck upon a great truth, 
namely, that the sermon is not an end in itself, but a means 
to a higher end. Or, as Mr. Beecher has phrased it, a 
preacher, in making a sermon, should first ask himself what 
he intends to do with his congregation. Mr. Simpson 
would have answered this question very simply, by saying 
that what he wished to do with his congregation was to 
persuade those therein who did not know God to come to 
him, and those therein who did know God to cleave to him. 


* “Yale Lectures on Preaching,” pp. 162, 163. 
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Every one who has read his published discourses is struck 


_ with their urgency, and the pressure which he puts upon 


his hearers to do instantly the thing which just then he 
wishes them to do. | 

It was an itinerant life of the old style upon which the 
future bishop entered, a life which has passed away, but 
has left delightful memories for all who shared it. He had 
thirty-three appointments to fill in every term of six weeks. 
The travel was on horseback; the preaching-places were 
often private houses—as a rule, the houses of zealous mem- 
bers, who offered their homes for this use. Chairs or rough 
benches served for seating the congregation; a table, cov- 
ered with a neat white cloth, made a pulpit. The neighbors 
gathered in from ten in number to forty or fifty, and, if the 
season was summer, the men here and there in their shirt 
sleeves. The tethered horses, the waving grain without, 
the deep silence of nature, undisturbed save by the song of 
the rustic worshippers or the voice of the preacher, blended 
into a scene which no one who has been a participant in 
such a service can ever forget. The preaching over, the 
few remain to speak to one another of that hidden, inner 
life which they prize as the precious jewel of their exist- 
ence. Here eyes are often suffused with tears, and visages 
hardened with exposure and toil put on a tenderness of 
which they would hardly be thought, by the careless ob- 
server, to be capable. It is the preacher’s golden opportu- 
nity to counsel, to reprove, to cheer. The company break- 
ing up, and a simple meal despatched, the itinerant is off 
to another appointment, to meet another and like company, 
taking on his way the homes of those who need his pres- 
ence and his prayers. 

There is in this life every feature likely to discourage an 
ambitious man of worldly temper, especially if he be much 
superior in culture to the people whom he serves. To the 
student eager for knowledge it is the breaking up of all op- 
portunities for its acquisition. But to one who has what 
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Guizot has called “the divine passion for souls” every step 
in it is taken with joy, moderated only by the ever-present 
sense of personal unfitness. Simpson, who had put aside for 
it what were for the times very lucrative offers, threw him- 
self into its labors and privations with unbounded energy. 
Some brief jottings from his diary will show the feeling 
with which he regarded his work : 


“ April 5, 1834.—Left home at half-past twelve to start upon St. Clairs- 
ville Circuit, now altered to a six weeks’ circuit, and containing thirty- 
three appointments. I passed through Harrisville, thence the creek 
road to Perrine’s, my first appointment, a distance of fifteen miles. This 
is about half a mile below the road leading from Harrisville to St. Clairs- 
ville, and is pleasantly situated on Wheeling Creek, two and a halt 
miles from St. Clairsville. To stand at Perrine’s and look around, their 
farm appears to be surrounded upon three sides with majestic hills, 
whose sides are skirted with woods, and upon whose summits improve- 
ments can be distinctly seen; upon the fourth side you trace the creek 
wandering down midst smiling meadows. A handsome mill is on the 
place, running three pairs of stones, also a small stone house in which 
preaching is held. I was shown in and waited upon by Miss A. A. T. 
P , a sprightly young damsel, who, her mother tells me, is just seven- 
teen, neat in her person, handsome-faced, and amiable in her manners. 
I was very agreeably disappointed in finding some evidences of literary 
taste—upon her writing-desk, which was very neatly furnished, lay some 
poetry in her handwriting, while upon her table were the files of the 
Western Gem. After meeting I heard her in another room teaching an 
orphan girl who lives with them how to spell. The night being dark 
and the creek high, there were but four men and eleven women gath- 
ered, to whom I endeavored to expound Job xv. 11: ‘Are the conso- 
lations of God small with thee; is there any secret thing with thee? 
After preaching met class, and retired about ten o’clock. 

Sunday, April 6.—Breakfasted with Perrines—two children and mother 
members, old man not. In conversation the old man expressed his de- 
sire to be religious; I pressed the subject close; he objected that his 
business of tending mill, etc., was so unfavorable that he could not be 
religious; I insisted that as his day was so should his strength be, and 
that every lawful business would leave freedom in religious matters. 
‘Ah!’ said the old man, ‘you don’t know much about mill-property or 
you wouldn’t think so.’ Rode to St. Clairsville with the family, and put 
up with B. Wilkins. Preached at eleven to a large congregation, from 
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asick man. It was a cold wintry day, and the ground was covered with 


_ snow for the first time this season. I did not enjoy myself so well as 


sometimes I do. I fear I have too little personal religion to be useful. 
I think I will try to live more in the spirit of prayer and self-examina- 
tion. One fault I notice in my conversation, I converse too freely re-) 
specting the imperfections of absent persons. 

Jan, 1, 18385.—Last evening we held a watch-meeting in Liberty Street; 
closed the year with prayer, and commenced the new one on our knees 
in solemn, silent prayer, and then sang the covenant hymn. 

Sabbath, June 21,1835.—This day I am twenty-four years old. Oh, 


‘how rapidly does time pass away! How little have I improved during 


the past year! God has been very good to me in lengthening my life, in 
giving me health beyond my hopes; but I have been ungrateful. Oh, 
help me from this day to dedicate myself anew to thee, to serve thee in 
newness of life, with all my ransomed powers. Of late I have not visited 
enough from house to house, nor talked enough upon religious subjects. 
I would commence anew; I would employ my time better; I would be 
more serious, more earnest, more persevering. But, of myself, the good 
that I would do, that do I not. Lord, give me perfect victory the ensu- 
ing year, that with all my heart I may glorify thee, and that my life may 
be spotless. This day I preached twice, and had some degree of liberty. 
But, oh, how little impression do my words seem to produce! 

Friday, 26.—This day spent in visiting the sick and from house to 
house, and, in the morning, as usual, studied some in the Greek Testa- 
ment and Watson’s ‘ Institutes.’ 

Sunday, June 28.—This morning I was so situated that I preached be- 
fore Bishop Roberts. I made no apology, felt but little embarrassment, 
and enjoyed my subject very well. At three o’clock I heard him preach 
from Heb. xii. 1: ‘ Let us lay aside every weight,’ etc. His sermon was a 
plain, good, practical discourse, which was well suited to produce effect. 
If, however, it had not been preached by a bishop it would not have 
been extraordinary. His language is generally chaste and sometimes el- 
egant, but sometimes he errs. Perhaps these are mere tongue-slips.”’ 


He was now, for the most part, away from his trusted 
counsellor, his uncle Matthew, but not so far as to be out of 
the reach of his uncle’s watchful love. The correspondence 
between them during the first four years of his ministry is 
very beautiful, but only snatches of it can be given here. 
They discuss together the exegesis of difficult passages of 
Scripture, the best treatment of other passages for sermon- 
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making, and the uncle now and then sends his nephew expo- 
sitions of entire psalms or parables, which he modestly sug- 
gests may be useful as material. A close student of the 
Bible, and a close observer of human nature, the elder Simp- 
son had in him rich veins of thought, which he now dis- 
closed to his foster-child. I think I can see the influence of 
the uncle’s mind upon the bishop’s preaching, especially in 
its intensely Scriptural character, and its habit of tracing the 
connection between prophecies and their fulfilment. Some 
one—perhaps President Garfield —is reported to have said 
that with a student sitting on one end of a pine log and Presi- 
dent Mark Hopkins on the other there would bea college. In 
the same sense it may be said that, given this watchful uncle 
on the one hand and a docile nephew upon the other, there 
are brought together the rudiments of an effective theologi- 
cal discipline. The pupil soon rises beyond the reach of the 
homely-wise instructions of his preceptor, but during the 
vears of his inexperience one cannot see how he could have 
been better guided. The cautions as to personal conduct 
are most admirable; and the firm trust in God’s providen- 
tial care, which the uncle continually expresses, seems to 
have been wrought into the nephew’s habits of thought, for 
it is one of the characteristics of his entire life. ‘“ All things 
work together for good to them that love God,” is the re- 
peated lesson given to him by the teacher of his early years, 
and by this tie the bishop held always to the unseen, but 
all-seeing One. The correspondence was long and various. 
A ee was a letter in those days of dear postage; no little 
snip of a note sufficed for the purpose. We can only cull 
here and there a few passages to show the deep affection on 
both sides. 

The first letter from the uncle indicates that the talkers 
had begun to talk, and that the nephew was annoyed: 


“Wellsville, June 14, 18384. 
. The best way is, if you should meet with any difficulties or any find- 
ing fault or any whispering about you, as is often the case with preachers 
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The hill, viewed from the river, is a perpendicular precipice of rocks, or 
_ nearly so, but on the hill itis a level and beautiful farm. George expects 
to be on it about the first of April, and he wants us to go along, and it 
is likely we shall go then or not very long after. If we do, the steamboat 
would conduct one from Pittsburgh to the place in a few hours almost 
any day.” 


There follows a description of the way to the new home, 
and then a reminder to the growing orator that if he does 
well, and because he does well, he will meet with detraction, 
even from Christians. 


“Liverpool, April 12, 1835. 

“ At about a mile below the little town of Liverpool, in Columbiana 
County, a little run, on which is a saw-mill, empties into the river; below 
the mouth of the run there is a small field, said to contain five acres of 
bottom; you would guess two acres instead of five. Below the field is a 
little cabin, where there is always wood piled up for the steamboats. If 
you put out at the cabin and turn up towards the run, taking the left- 
hand road, at a little distance from the cabin it will wind you up the’ 
steep hill and bring you to a iog house, where you will see us if we live 
so long.” 

“Liverpool, April 28, 1835. 

“ We are all in our usual health, and I spend my time in weaving foun- 
dations for stocks and in setting and keeping things to rights. The sol- 
itude is not disagreeable. I know nobody and nobody, or but few, seem 
to know me. Ifit goes on so it will not be hard to cover the defects of 
age. God is good to me in giving me almost uninterrupted tranquillity, 
and as much indifference to earthly things as perhaps comports with the 
condition of one dwelling in a mortal body. Your own health and welfare 
are the greatest drawback to this indifference. When you were young I 
taught you some things which you would do well to remember. One 
was that whosoever will excel others in anything, even in learning or 
piety, and, what is still more strange, if you exceed others in the diligent 
discharge of ministerial duties, you will become an object of envy. Oth- 
ers will industriously find and impute to you sinister motives for all you 
do more than the common drones, and even some, who may be above 
detracting anything from your character themselves, will have no great 
objection to others doing it, for the young man will need ‘a taking 
down.’ You are to expect all this from preachers of the gospel of your 
own order, and that, too, from men who really do love you. Every man 
pays for his wealth in land, cattle, or money; and this detraction is the 
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tax which men of superior attainments or qualifications have to pay. I 
mention these things to stir up your mind by way of remembrance.” 


Already the young preacher was named for a college pro- 
fessorship; the call was sufficiently strong to warrant ask- 
ing the uncle’s advice. The wise answer comes: “ Do not 
reach forward for preferment ; let God choose. Think only 
of your work. Remember that you are the child of Provy- 
idence.” 

“Liverpool, May 11, 1835. 

“The promise is, ‘If thine eye be single thy whole body shall be full 
of light ;’ so, if you lay down your own will and study only the will of 
your Lord, as he has heretofore directed you, opened your way, and pros- 
pered you, so he will now. Your mother’s prayers and mine will, as 
heretofore, be joined to yours that God may direct you in all things. 

“With regard to the French and German languages, you ought not to 
hesitate about the expense, as I hope your design would be to use such 
knowledge to the glory of God; the gold and silver are his, and he can 
‘supply you. He has heretofore supplied you with tuition-fees and books 
in such sort as few would have expected at the time you were left an 
orphan. Remember, therefore, you are the child of Providence, and, 
whether you are to preach or teach in a seminary, you could make these 
languages worth more than all the trouble and expense. But if you will 
think the expense too much, then take the French by all means, for you 
may never again have so good an opportunity; the German you could 
acquire from the Germans themselves, and it is not so much sought after 
as an accomplishment. I would not, for fear of your health, insist on 
this were it not that I suppose the pronunciation is nearly all you have 
to learn.” 


‘Remember you are the child of Providence.” I doubt 
if any one of the old uncle’s lessons took a deeper root in 
the heart of his foster-child than this. His faith in the di- 
vine watch-care over him never wavered for an instant, and 
with this there was growing in his mind the conviction that 
he was preparing for a large and important life in the world. 
He writes at this period to his uncle: “ When I reflect upon 
the course which has been marked out for me by Provi- 
dence these few years, I think that he either designs me for 
a very short life, or else one marked with peculiar incidents 
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of an arduous and responsible character. In the meantime 
_ write often, write long, and pray a great deal that the God 
of all consolation may be my support and sure defence.” 


Here is a picture of the simple yet thrifty way of life at 

the old home in its new place: 
** Wellsville, July 3, 1835. 

“Your mother and Hetty, on yesterday evening, went half a mile to 
visit our very kind neighbors, the Blackburns; on returning and cross- 
ing a fence she twisted a leg and caused a sprain, which was very pain- 
ful all night; so she slept none, and this day she cannot walk about; but 
she sews at stocks, for she helps a good deal at that business, and since ~ 
coming here they have made above one hundred of them; the greater 
part were disposed of at Cadiz. 

“ Recollect, a young man just entering the ministry, by undertaking 
too much may render himself incapable of doing anything at all. 

“Write to me every week until Conference, and I expect to do the 
same to you; I will suffer considerable anxiety about you till after Con- 
ference, but I would much more did I not know that God, your Father, 
possesses all you need; you are his and he cares for you. My daily 
prayer is, that he would give you health, grace, wisdom, and fortitude to 
do his will in all things. Your mother’s anxiety is no doubt more, and 
her prayers more frequent and fervent for you than mine; we often talk 
together about you. Oh, remember what I wrote you on meekness.” 


I fancy that the young preacher was sensitive to unjust 
criticism ; and in this fashion the old uncle braces him up: : 


“ Wellsville, July 11, 1835. 

“Was ever a brave soldier the least downcast by any opinion which 
subalterns or others. might form of him; when he knew that all his 
actions, sufferings, sacrifices, and the motives which governed him, were 
perfectly known to his commander-in-chief, because done under his eye, 
and that he would most certainly see to the bestowment of the proper 
honors and rewards? Would not a soldier in such circumstances, con- 
scious that all was safe, laugh at the unworthy opinions formed of him, 
or at the mean attempts of any to lessen his reputation? Jesus is your 
commander-in-chief; he knows what you have left, so follow him. He 
knows all that you are, and all you have; for he made you what you are, 
and gave you what you have. And oh, my son, let this consideration 
keep your heart at ease; nay, let it make you joyful, independent of 
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other men’s opinions. Be meek and patient under opposition, avoid 
throwing out any hints which could be construed unfavorably to your 
present colleagues. Take care to leave every member, if possible, of your 
charge in peace, and let every one see that you are steady to your 
purpose.” 


When reappointed to Pittsburgh his colleague was the 
amiable and gentle Doctor Cooke. But the relations of the 
two churches, Liberty Street and Smithfield, were strained, 
and the sagacious uncle sees reason for the utmost prudence : 


“‘ Wellsville, Aug. 8, 1835, 

“We were a good deal surprised at your being continued in Pitts- 
burgh, but it is no doubt for the best, or may be made so, ‘ for all things 
shall work for good,’ etc. We were not made to do our own will, but the 
will of our Heavenly Father. To do his will is our greatest interest and 
should be our greatest delight, or, at least, we should try to make it as 
much so as possible. Your continuance there is no doubt providential, 
and will work for your good, and that of others; if not immediately, it 
will by and by. So endeavor cheerfully to set about your work as though 
you were in the very place you wanted to be. Your colleague in charge 
is a scholar and a business man, and that will make your burden some- 
what lighter than that of last year; but then scholars and business men 
are apt to be absolute, and you don’t bow to great men; so if you do not 
both keep your hearts with diligence you may quarrel.” 


Here is a letter full of sweet counsel. It repeats the old 
lessons, old as the ages: “ Empty your heart of selfishness ; 
cast all your care upon God :” 

“ Aug. 28, 1835. 

“Tf you will leave self out of the question, and make the honor and 
cause of God all your concern, then he will in his own time and manner 
vindicate your character and cause. And when it shall be best he will 
raise you up friends, perhaps out of enemies, who will not see you suffer 
wrong. The elect person spoken of by Isaiah was, though perfect, to be 
blind and deaf. He openeth the eyes but he seeth not, he openeth the 
ears but he heareth not. O Jesus, how wonderful thy conduct and char- 
acter, but how unlike to thee are many of thy followers! I rejoice to find 
so much conformity to your divine Saviour in you; that you may be pre- 
served from evil and have heavenly wisdom and divine aid is my daily 
prayer. The Lord has marvellously preserved you, and directed your 
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path from your infancy, and now will you not cheerfully and in faith 
- commit yourself to his care and protection? In this respect take no 
thought for the morrow; be content with what he gives in every sense, 
and do not suffer anxiety to prey upon your spirits.” 


The old folks at home had been living, as we have seen, 
in a log cabin on the Ohio bluff near Wellsville. They were 
getting, however, a frame house ready, and this is the uncle’s 
account of it to his nephew in Pittsburgh: 


“ Wellsville, Oct. 24, 1835. 

“The house is shingled, and about a day’s work after this would finish 
the weather-boarding ; the chimneys are to be built, and floors to be made, 
together with doors, washboards, surbase, and cupboards. The sash is 
made; no lime can be got near this, and I think it probable the plaster- 
ing may not be done this winter, but it will be barely filled in and 
lathed. The carpenter thinks he will have it done by the first of De- 
cember; then there will be nothing but the filling in‘and lathing to finish 
the lower story, for that is all we aim at now. And as the weather-board- 
ing is remarkably close, we could lodge comfortably in it, if the weather 
should not be very cold, even if it were not filled in. I have a partition 
of rough boards across the loft of the old house, which makes me a com- 
fortable though unsightly chamber to work and sleep in. I have my 
vise-bench in it, and I also weave foundations [for stocks] in it. But if 
you should come before we have a room in the new house, then you must 
try to forget that you are city people and think yourselves travellers or 
missionaries, and you know they often fare much worse than to spend a 
few days among friends in a rough old house.” 


“Cadiz, Feb. 15, 1836. 
“Tt is likely that a day has not passed since you were born in which 


I have not prayed for you or in some way tried so to do. So now I pray 
‘ the Lord to give you understanding in all things.” 


Let it not be supposed for a moment that these instruc- 
tions of his wise but unpretentious foster-father were light- 
ly esteemed by the rising young preacher. They were not 
- received by him as the superfluous expressions of an over- 
anxious love. He had sense enough to value them at their 
true worth. If the correspondence is not so active on his 
part, it is full of reverence. Questions are asked on points 
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of exegesis, advice is sought for upon matters of practical 
import, and much of his inner feeling in relation to his pub- 
lic life is confidentially disclosed. A more beautiful exam- 
ple of unreserved intercourse between youth and age one 
rarely meets with. In the first letter we cite, the nephew 
is quite astray on the question of the essence of the Chris- 
tian Church, and shows how much he needs guidance in 


theology : 
“ Pittsburgh, Oct. 20, 1834. 

“I thank you very much for your-several interesting letters. I was 
indeed highly gratified with your remarks upon the drawing of the 
heart by the Holy Spirit, and also your remarks on seeing Him as he is. 
You, however, misunderstood me respecting the word ‘idle,’ The pas- 
sage to which I referred is,‘ For every idle word that men shall speak,’ 
etc., and not,‘ Why stand ye here all the day idle.’ What was the 
primary design of the Christian Church? To do good to the world at 
large, or to its members? My mind inclines to the first, and consequent- 
ly I think no person ought to be received into the church until qualified 
to do some good. Hence children while in infancy ought never to be 
spoken of as belonging to the Church, or making part of the body of 
Christ. And the argument that children make a part of the Church here, 
because they constitute a part of the one above, is fallacious, because that 
state is one of enjoyment, this of action; and a child may enjoy though 
it cannot act. Your thoughts upon this if you please. 

“My health is good, but my studies progress very slowly. I am here, 
there, and almost every place it seems to me, with the well and with the 
sick; present at almost every kind of scene except marrying, and I have 
so far received more invitations for that than any of my brethren, but I 
have to turn them all over to Brother Hudson. 

“What do you think of my going home? Dr. Ruter asked me if I 
would come to Meadville as professor of chemistry, etc., receive a partial 
salary, and depend for the rest upon my lancet, and added that I could 
have plenty of business, as there was no Methodist physician.” 


“Pittsburgh, Nov. 10, 1834. 
“T get to read or study but little. Yet I can say, I have learned more 
of religious experience than I ever knew before, and I think this is one 
of the best places for acquiring information of that kind which I ever 
knew; for we are bound to converse with so many different persons in 
such different circumstances. 
“Still write to me as often and as much as you can, for there is no per- 
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look of men who were accustomed to the exposure inci- 
dent to frontier life; the well-worn clothes of some of them 
told as plainly as words could of penury. When Cart- 
wright, to whom all looked for counsel, stood up to speak, 
it was astonishing how quickly his sanguine spirit. reas- 
sured his colleagues. Unfortunately, I took no notes of his 
words, but their purport was: “ Let us hope on; we shall 
see better days; we are doing a work for the future and 
cannot fail.” It has always seemed to me a pity that 
Peter Cartwright has been caricatured as a mere humorist, 
when both his chief qualities were sterling good sense and 
unflinching courage. On that day he appeared at his best, 
brave, buoyant, and capable of inspiring with his own un- 
conquerable temper the men who were gathered about 
him. I shall have no accounts to give of the meetings of 
President Simpson with his board of trustees, but the reader 
may be assured that the same elements of trial entered into 
them. 

We will now hear his own story of his arrival in Green- 
castle, and of the unpromising aspect of both his college 
and his personal affairs for a brief time: 

“ During the winter I received notice of my election as 
president of the institution, and an earnest letter from Dr. 
Elliott urging me ta accept. Taking the advice of friends 
again, I accepted and left Meadville in March, 1839, at the 
close of the winter term of college. We went by stage to 
Franklin, and took boat down the Allegheny River, staying 
for some time in Pittsburgh, with Mrs. Simpson’s parents, 
who lived then near the city. I shipped our goods down the 
Ohio, to be carried by the Wabash River to Terre Haute, and 
we ourselves took steamer for Cincinnati, where my mother 
and sister then lived, and thence by stage and private convey- 
ance to Greencastle, the seat of the university. We reached 
Greencastle on Saturday about two o’clock; it was then a 
village of about five hundred inhabitants; the houses were 
generally one-story frames, and small. I asked to be driven 
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to the best hotel, and was taken to a two-story log building, 
weather-boarded ; but it was court week, and the house was 
full. We were sent to the next best hotel, a small frame 
building on the public square. It boasted a small bell, but 
as that was cracked, its tones grated harshly on the ear, and 
I felt despondent. That hotel was full also, but some of 
the guests were to leave in the evening, and they agreed we 
might stay. They were scrubbing the floors, and we were 
shown to the back porch, where I was compelled for a time 
to sit with my wife and little boy. I asked in vain for a 
room, but finally learning that one of the best was occupied 
by an attorney from a neighboring county seat attending 
court, I took the responsibility of entering it, and getting a 
place where my wife could rest until his return from court. 

“When he came he was exceedingly polite, and proved to 
be Judge Hester, then of Bloomington, and afterwards of Cal- 
ifornia. His kindness I shall never forget. In the evening 
_ Wwe were invited to the house of one of the trustees, Mr. 
Hardesty, where we were most kindly entertained until we 
made other arrangements. Mr. Hardesty’s daughter was 
afterwards married to D. W. Voorhees, then a student in 
the inStitution, since United States Senator from Indiana. 
We had difficulty, however, in securing a boarding place, 
and on the advice of his relatives and friends we took 
possession of a tenement house belonging to Dr. Cowgill, a 
trustee of the university, who was absent with his family 
in Kentucky. Before his return, I succeeded in renting a 
house for a few months. 

“A college campus of about three acres had been pur- 
chased for the university, but was unfenced ; the foundation 
of a college building had been laid and the walls were par- 
tially raised ; the school exercises were conducted in a small 
academy building, a two-story brick, containing two rooms 
below and one above. Two teachers were employed in in- 
structing some forty or fifty boys. The outlook was not 
very promising, and yet in a new country and in a state 
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which had a large and fertile territory and a growing popu- 
lation there was room for work and hope. The university 
had been projected by the Indiana Conference, which con- 
tained a number of wise and active men, because there was 
no other where the sons of Methodist parents could be prop- 
erly educated without detriment to their faith or morals. 
“The board of trustees was composed of members of the 
Conference and of citizens of Greencastle, with a few from 
other places who had been selected by the Conference; the 
preparatory school had been begun the year before I ar- 
rived. At the opening of the summer session our number 
enrolled amounted to between seventy and eighty. I took 
possession ofthe upper room of the academy with some of 
the higher classes, and we endeavored to lay a foundation 
for the future. As we had then no Sabbath services in the 
academy building, I visited, as far as I could, the churches 
in the vicinity, preaching and endeavoring to create an in- 
terest in the university. J was most kindly greeted by the 
brethren in the ministry everywhere, and endeavored to co- 
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operate with them in their work. An educational conven- 
tion was called to meet in Indianapolis the summer after 
my arrival, and I attended; it was my first meeting with 
any of the preachers in Indiana except a few in the vicinity 
of Greencastle. I was then young, very young for a college 
president, being only about twenty-eight. I was somewhat 
amused when Dr. Allen-Wiley, an aged member of the Con- 
ference, who had corresponded with me and urged me to 
come, said frankly, though rather bluntly, that he felt rather 
disappointed in seeing me, I looked so much younger than 
he expected to find me. I simply replied that that was a 
difficulty which time would help to cure. 

“As to the village of Greencastle, it was then small. 
The houses were primitive, and the people largely from 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina. There were 
three church edifices, a Baptist, a Presbyterian, and a 
Methodist, all of them very plain. The Methodist society 
was the most numerous, but its building was unfinished. 
It had a single aisle with movable benches; the men and 
women sat apart, the men on one side, the women on the 
other of the aisle. It was not uncommon for the women 
to come to church in their sun-bonnets, which they took 
off during the service. While the people were both re- 
spectable and pious, society was in almost every sense in 
a very primitive condition. The outlook was not prom- 
ising, though it had some elements of hopefulness. As the 
state was only thinly settled, it was believed that with 
its growth we might be able to plant an institution which 
should ultimately become a power for good, and in this 
spirit I began my labors. The school remained confined 
to the academy building until the spring of 1840, when 
some rooms were finished in the new edifice in which rec- 
itations were held. The college session closed that year 
in September; in the vacation I visited Cincinnati, and, 
returning, attended for a few days the Annual Confer- 
ence at Lawrenceburg. As this was the first session of the 
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Conference which I had seen, I took a deep interest in be- 
coming acquainted with its members, and in noticing its 
mode of doing business. A sermon was to be preached on 
the centenary of Wesleyan Methodism, which had its rise in 
1739. Bishop Roberts and Bishop Morris, who were pres- 
ent, were both unable to deliver such a sermon, and so the 
invitation came to me. 

“The services were held in the forenoon, Conference hay- 
ing adjourned; the sermon was founded on the ‘ Vision of 
waters,’ in Ezekiel, and its chief part was a review of the 
spirit and principles of Methodism. The effect was some- 
what peculiar, and was marked by a most singular incident. 
When I had finished the introduction to my subject, a lady 
arose in the middle aisle, and, waving her hand, exclaimed, 
so as to be heard by all, ‘Sun, stand thou still and let the 
moon pass by.’ I was surprised and annoyed, and paused 
for a moment. Dr. Goode, who was in the pulpit, began 
singing a verse or two, and while the congregation joined 
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in the singing some friends led the lady out of church. She 
was a person of considerable culture and distinction, and 
her husband was one of the wealthiest men in the commu- 
nity ; her mind had been for some time impaired. 

“The ministers spoke very kindly of the services, and I 
was at once taken into the hearts of the preachers of In- 
diana, who ever after remained my warm friends. At that 
time the Indiana Conference embraced the whole state, and 
also a part of Michigan; but in the following General Con- 
ference a portion of Michigan was separated from it. 

“T did not remain until the Conference adjourned, but 
learned of a peculiar incident which occurred at its close. 
During the session I had become acquainted with a young 
preacher, tall and slender, whose friends lived in the neigh- 
borhood. He had been expecting an appointment in that 
part of the country ; when the appointments were read for 
Indiana he listened patiently for his name, but it did not 
occur. Last of all, the Michigan appointments were read, 
and his name was announced for ‘ White Pigeon.’ He had 
never so much as heard of it, and when Conference closed 
he sprang upon a bench, and in a peculiarly shrill voice 
called out aloud,‘ Who can tell me where my pigeon is? 
He, however, found his ‘ Pigeon’ in due time, and did grand 
work, establishing the Michigan Christian Advocate, and m 
1852 was elected editor of the Northwestern Christian Advo- 
catein Chicago. He was James V. Watson, whose early death 
was lamented throughout the Church. I returned to Green- 
castle in due time and organized the classes for the year. 

“We had a small senior class consisting of Thomas A. 
Goodwin, afterwards a member of the Conference, and long 
a resident of Indianapolis, and John Wheeler; to these was 
added, from the state university at Bloomington, J oseph E. 
McDonald, since United States Senator. Goodwin and 
Wheeler graduated at the end of the year. McDonald had 
not finished all his previous studies, but not desiring to spend 
more than a year, had taken the senior course ; subsequently 
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Tue reception of Matthew Simpson in Greencastle was 
decidedly chilling; indeed, it may be said that there was, 
for a time, a feeling of discontent on both sides. To begin 
with, the appearance of the new president was wholly 
disappointing. He was a younger man than the friends 
of the university had expected to find him, being barely 
twenty-seven. A leading trustee said that he had supposed 
he would see in the new president a man, but found only a 
stripling. Tradition, which delights to exaggerate personal 
peculiarities, declares that in his outward bearing he was, 
at this time of his life, altogether unprepossessing; with 
a stooping gait, and awkward, almost bashful manners. 
The president, on the other side, must have ‘been sick 
at heart to find that he could, with difficulty, secure a 
resting-place for his feet, or a shelter for his head. 
Among the people of the village there was a general 
shaking of heads, accompanied with the ominous forebod- 
ing, “He won’t do!” “He won’t do!” Sunday came; 
the villagers flocked to the church to hear the stranger 
preach. Of what was the theme, and what its treatment, 
there is no report. In the pulpit he was on his throne, and 
he laid on his hearers the spell of his eloquence. They were 
charmed, melted, conquered. And as they separated, after 
the close of service, the changing opinion expressed itself 
on the vital question. “He willdo!” “ He will do!” was 
whispered or murmured by every Methodist of the outgoing 
crowd to his neighbor; and the place he won in the hearts 
of the people of Indiana that day was never lost. 

_ It makes one smile when one pauses to consider what a 
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contradiction it was of the fact, to read that a school so ele- 
mentary was called a university. But the title drew upon 
the future, and expressed the hopes and ambitions of the 
founders rather than their achievement. They outlined 
boldly, and, in this country at least, the man of large con- 
ceptions, if he have a good cause and common-sense, usually 
proves to be right. Yet the facts of the condition of the 
school were discouraging enough. Of endowment there 
was not so much as a beginning; the means for the pay- 
ment of teachers had to be derived from tuition fees—of 
necessity, small—the sale of scholarships (and these sold 
at low rates), and collections from the churches. Money was 
scarce ; the financial disasters of 1837, which almost wrecked 
the business of the country, were still felt in 1839. The uni- 
versity paid its professors in its own scrip, and the scrip was 
turned into money on the best terms that could be made. 
In this condition of affairs President Simpson judged 
that the vital matter for him was to secure the university a 
warm place in the affections of the Methodist preachers of 
Indiana, and through the preachers to reach the churches. 
To this end he associated himself with them as closely as 
he could consistently with a right performance of his col- 
lege duties. His Sundays were given to preaching through- 
out the state ; long tours were taken on horseback, with a 
preaching appointment for nearly every day; at the great 
gatherings, the camp-meetings, he was always a conspic- 
uous figure. In these tours he rapidly developed his ex- 
traordinary preaching power; his name became a household 
word in all the state, and his eloquence was so prized that 
he was called for from all quarters. The effect of his exer- 
tions was that a genuine enthusiasm for the university was 
created among plain people. Promising boys, who had 
known nothing all their lives but farm labor and the little 
knowledge which the common schools could give, were 
drawn from their secluded homes and set upon careers of 
usefulness and honor. But the struggle for life was very 
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The inaugural address was admirably suited to its pur- 
pose, namely, to awaken a sense of the value of education 
in the minds of a frontier people. It has, what many ad- 
dresses of the kind lack, a beginning, middle, and end. It 
starts out with the assertion that man is the creature of ed- 
ucation; that he is perpetually receiving an education; that 
our only power is to choose in what youth shall be educated. 
The thought of an election of studies by students fresh from 
farm and forest was not in his mind or in his plan. He 
proceeds to argue that individual character depends on the 
kind of education received, and that national character de- 
pends upon the same cause, and so gathers up a cumulative 
argument which must have made a great impression upon 
the assembly. His plea for the ancient classic languages is 
manly, and is the plea of one who has tasted their sweetness. 

But still better is his plea for Christianity in culture, 
and his repulse of the charge of sectarianism if culture 
be made Christian: “If by sectarianism be meant that any 
privilege shall be extended to youth of one denomination 
more than another, or that the faculty shall endeavor to 
proselyte those placed under their instruction, or dwell upon 
the minor points controverted between the great branches 
of the Christian family, then there is not, and we hope 
there never will be, sectarianism here. But if by sectari- 
anism be meant that the professors are religious men, and 
that they have settled views upon Christian character and 
duty, then we ever hope to be sectarian. And what in- 
stitution is not? Where can the line be drawn? [If it be 
sectarian to differ from one man’s religion, then it is equally 
sectarian to differ from that of another. Where shall we 
pause? We must not believe in a future state of rewards 
and punishments, for that is sectarian. We must not teach 
that the Messiah has appeared, or the Jew cries out “ sec- 
tarian.” We must not claim the Bible as inspired, or the 
Deist is shocked at our illiberality. We must not deny the 
existence of pagan gods, or Nero’s torch is the brilliant 
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argument against sectarianism. Nay, we must not admit 
the existence of a God, or the Atheist will rail at our want 
of liberal feeling. What then shall we do? Whether Pa- 
gans or Atheists, Mohammedans or Jews, Deists or Chris- 
tians, still they are sectarian. The only persons who are 
properly free from sectarianism are those who either believe 
all things or who believe nothing.” 

The inaugural address, both while in preparation and 
after its delivery, deeply interested the watchful uncle, who 
was still the mentor of his beloved boy. He advises the 
president that he must not undertake too much, or ex- 
pect too much from himself in the circumstances of his 
position : 


“ Your having to attend to all the duties ot the college, together with 
the anxiety about your absent family, and other incidental labors, must 
make much against you in preparing the inaugural; for that would need 
your undivided attention, and I have no doubt that those who have made 
such luminous addresses had leisure to attend to the subjects of them 
and were free from other embarrassments. But you, in all your attempts 
to do anything important, have been clogged with other cares; yet, the 
Lord being with you, you have acquitted yourself with as much credit 
as you ought to desire; and I hope so it will be in this case. And, in- 
deed, if the prayers of one so unworthy as I am can avail in your be- 
half, you will always excel, both in knowledge and usefulness; reputation 
would follow as a matter of course. There are few men, if any, who 
have had greater facility in acquiring a knowledge of literature, lan- 
guages, and science than yourself. And why should you be mortified if 
some others should be rated higher than you in speech-making? Yours 
will be good and fully equal to what the best of them at your age and 
experience could have made; therefore endeavor to avoid anxiety about 
it; commits yourself and your work to God, and be content to pass for 
what you are worth.” 


Upon the assured success of the address, the uncle writes 
again, mingling with the reports of the approbation of dis- 
tinguished men sober counsels: 


“T had a conversation with Charles Elliott on your inaugural, and he 
said it was great, but had some faults; no, not faults either, but in some 
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places it might have been improved, but it was such as he could not 
_ make. Some two or three weeks since I was at Hamline’s house, and he 
said he had been looking over President Simpson’s address; and I said, 
“What do you think of it?’ He answered, ‘It is great.’ I said, ‘He has 
never had time to cultivate a fine style.’ He answered, ‘The language of 
that address is fine indeed ; upon the whole it was the best inaugural made 
by any Methodist preacher at the head ofa college. President Olin’s might 
be written in a smoother style, but was much inferior.’ I said, ‘You do 
not think it above criticism? He said, ‘ No; he had never yet seen anything 
so perfect as not to leave some room for the critic. You were so perfectly 
unassuming you must command an unbounded respect.’ When such men 
as L. L. Hamline praise your work it amounts to something. But while 
Tam exceeding joyful at the success of your performance, I would ad- 
monish thee to remember whence cometh thy strength, and in deep hu- 
mility adore that fountain of light from whence a ray has enlightened 
thee. And remember, too, that popularity of any kind is very uncertain ; 
it is a variable breeze on which you may now float to the clouds, and then 
sink to the bottom of the ocean, and mere trifles may be the occasion of 
the rise and fall.” 


His manner of roughing it in Indiana, when trying to 
serve the university, is described in a letter to Mrs. Simp- 
son, then in Pittsburgh visiting her father’s family : 


“ The evening after you left I spent in Cincinnati, and the next day I 
expected to leave in the mail boat, but just as I got through my business 
and reached the wharf the boat shoved off and I was left. I engaged 
my passage on one to leave at four o’clock, but it did not leave till eleven 
at night. We ran slowly all night, and did not arrive in Madison until 
after the cars had started. There I was detained a day. Next day took 
the cars at Madison and arrived at Vernon, where I had left my horse, 
expecting to go on immediately, as the waters were rising and it was 
supposed would soon be impassable. The gentleman with whom I had 
left my horse had loaned him toa young man to go into the cotntry. The 
young man had not returned, and so there I was detained. An appoint- 
ment was circulated for me to preach, and I endeavored to fill it; but it 
commenced raining, and rained so incessantly I had a small congrega- 
tion. The next day it continued to rain and the waters were much 
swollen, and the young man did not return with my horse. I found my- 
self obliged either to remain there, or to procure some other conveyance ; 
a man who had seen my horse offered to trade for him another horse by 
giving some boot, This I concluded to do, and so left in the afternoon. 
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The streams were all high, and over three of them my horse swam, while 
I went over in a canoe. With much difficulty I reached Indianapolis 
Saturday night, after Mr. Wilkins’s family had nearly all gone to bed. I 
stayed with them and preached twice on Sabbath. I also spent Monday 
and Tuesday morning there. Tuesday noon I left for Belleville, where I 
arrived in the evening, and, according to previous appointment, preached 
a sermon, And on Wednesday noon found myself once more in Green- 
castle in as good health as I usually enjoy. Our college commenced at 
the usual time in our new building, and thus far things move pleasantly.” 


With the university it was a question of life or death. All 
depended on the energy of the young president; by a vote 
of the trustees he was requested to travel through the state, 
and to preach and lecture to the people on education. As 
between himself and the university, we may be sure that 
President Simpson had his mind made up that he would die 
before it should fail. Here is another brief account to his 
wife, then in Pittsburgh, of one of his tours.* The date is 
June, 1843: 


“‘T suppose I need hardly say that I most cordially join you in wishing 
to be at home. You know me well enough to be perfectly assured that 
there is ‘no place like home.’ But duty, at least duty to fill my engage- 
ments, demands that I shall spend another week before I turn my steps 
homeward, and then, when I do start, I shall be a week on the way. 
Take good care of the children, keep up your spirits, and Providence may 
yet intend to give us a happy life. 

‘My health has been better than I expected, considering my labors. 
I think that Iam over the severest work, and though my voice is much 
broken, I was able to speak twice yesterday with considerable ease. 
Since I left you I have delivered thirty sermons, and twenty-three lectures, 
and have travelled upwards of four hundred miles in twenty-three days. 
So you see I have not been quite idle. Yet in all my labors I have 
thought much of you, and perhaps have sent some thoughts thither that 
I should have directed to a higher source. . . . Before you receive this I 
presume I shall have passed my thirty-second year, and entered on my 
thirty-third. Oh, how time flies!’ Four years longer have I lived than I 
expected to, and yet how little have I done! 


* Much of his travelling was on horseback. 
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“Before I see you I have yet to travel two hundred and twenty miles, 


_ to preach twelve or thirteen times, and to deliver some ten lectures. Pray 


that I may be sustained, and that God may give me such favor in the 
eyes of the people that his own cause may be advanced. 

“Take care of our pretty flowers; let me see how pretty a garden you 
will have when I get back. I must close, as I presume, by the sound, 
breakfast must be nearly ready, and I have snatched the first moments 
of the morning for conversing with you.” 


His diary of travel through Indiana, in the service of the 
university, shows both the primitive condition of the coun- 
try and the energy with which he prosecuted his work. We 
give a few passages only : 


“In obedience to a resolution of the Annual Conference, and the re- 
quest of the trustees of the university, I left Greencastle to take a tour 
through the state: 

Monday, May 23.—Half-past nine started with the Rev. 8. C. Cooper, 
agent of the university, on horseback... . 

Thursday, June 2.—Started for Valparaiso. On the way collected a 
number of flowers and plants. The principal ones among them are beau- 
tiful. On the way, saw in the road a very large gray wolf, which showed 
little disposition to run from us. Arrived at Brother Wallace’s just as 
it began to rain, and at three preached to a small audience that had 
assembled, notwithstanding the weather, in the temporary court-house. 

Friday, June 10.—Rode to Elkhart, and stopped with Squire Beards- 
ley, and preached at night to a large congregation. 

Saturday, June 11.—Arrived at half-past nine on the Goshen camp- 
ground, where we spent our time till Tuesday morning. Had a very 
pleasant meeting; preached Saturday and Sabbath, lectured Monday, 
and exhorted Monday night. Here I became acquainted with a number 
of persons, and several will send us students.” 


And so it went on week by week, travelling, lecturing, 
and preaching every day, with all the ardor which a poli- 
tician would throw into a well-contested campaign. It is 
not surprising that under these conditions the university 
prospered. 

His friend, E. R. Ames, afterwards his colleague in the 


_episcopal office, but then a presiding elder in one of the 
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Indiana Conference districts, co-operated with him most 
vigorously. Ames thus writes to Simpson: 


“T received a letter from Wiley last week; he says in his district the 
preachers will raise the whole amount pledged for the current expenses 
of the university, but adds he is convinced we must at least have a par- 
tial endowment, as the preachers will not long consent to beg for it, as 
they now do. The ‘grasshopper’ seems to have become a ‘ burden’ to 
the good brother. Eddy was at my Quarterly Meeting, at Jeffersonville, 
two weeks ago, and told me his district would raise their amount. On 
the whole, I think we shall get $1200 for you, if you do not all starve 
to death before we collect it.” 


The first thought of the Methodists of that time, in rela- 
tion to the ministers who were drafted for service as edu- 
cators, was that these lucky favorites were assigned to places 
of comfort and ease. Invidious comparisons were made, 
much to their disadvantage, between them and the toil-worn 
itinerants. If the appointees to college chairs were Con- 
ference probationers, it was in some sense felt that they had 
not entered into the ministerial fold through the door of 
self-sacrifice, but had climbed over some other way. The 
feeling, if not reasonable, was natural; from the unrest of 
the itinerancy, from the sense of homelessness which the 
travelling preacher carried with him, till he had learned to 
regard his Conference as his home, the educators of the 
Church were happily free. But, on the other hand, what a 
story of privation, of struggles with narrow means, of con- 
suming anxieties, of hopes deferred, is crowded into their 
lives!| The heroisms of Methodist evangelism are fully par- 
alleled by the heroisms which give splendor to the lives of 
the men who founded and built up our Methodist schools. 
And when we remember that much of this work is mission- 
ary; that wherever Methodist churches are planted, whether 
in our own South, in Africa, or in Asia, the Methodist school 
rises up in the midst of them, we cannot rate at too high a 
value the men and women who have consecrated themselves 
to teaching. The preacher has an instant triumph, the tri- 
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TX. 


Hrrnerto we have traced the growth of Matthew Simp- 
son in character and in the confidence of his fellow-church- 
men; little has been said of that which gave him his chief 
distinction—his power of speech. In Indiana he matured 
as a preacher, and displayed perhaps there, as nowhere else, 
his overwhelming energy in the presentation of Christian 
truth. The times were auspicious. Public speakers did not 
then, so much as now, carry in their minds the conscious- 
ness that they were addressing two audiences, the audience 
immediately before them, and the greater multitude who 
heard through the eye. Sermons and speeches did not then 
reappear within a few hours in cold type. Nor were speak- 
ers hampered in those days by the thought that their in- 
visible and innumerable audience was for them the most 
important. They addressed only their actual hearers, and 
summoned all their powers to the task of swaying them. 
They reckoned on instant effects which their language, as 
afterwards reported, would not wholly explain. The times 
were propitious, too, in the condition of the population of 
the state. It was a new world, and the people were quickly 
receptive of fresh, if also strong, impressions. Traditions 
counted for little, save only the elementary traditions of 
Anglo-Saxon and Protestant society. Religion and politics 
were the two interests which took the deepest hold upon 
all hearts. This is indeed true of mankind the world over, 
but in the stage of society of which we now speak there 
were no interests rivalling these two. Art, literature, the 
study of the merely agreeable in life, the devotion to en- 
joyment for its own sake, were as yet wholly unknown 
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or, at best, barely visible. The citizens of the state had in a 
high degree the quality of moral thoughtfulness, and in deal- 
ing with the problems of politics and religion were wholly 
in earnest. A merely acquiescent faith in republicanism 
or in Christianity did not suit their temper. 

Bishop Simpson was in the strongest sense the pupil of 
the fathers of Methodism, the inheritor of their methods of 
address. His conviction of the reality of the truths which 
he preached was all-controlling. The invisible world, as 
outlined in Scripture was—we beg to repeat it—as imme- 
diately near to his apprehension as that in which he lived 
and moved. If he ever philosophized, which was seldom, 
it was in showing that the controlling forces of the uni- 
verse are the unseen forces. “He literally illustrated 
Paul’s language: ‘While we look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are not seen; for 
the things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” He did not need, there- 
fore, to fall back on his artistic imagination in order to give 
a quasi-reality in his own mind to the truths which he han- 
dled. They had already become real to him by the power 
of a sincere faith; and he used his imaginative power in 
presenting them vividly, and at times dramatically, to his 
hearers. But above all he had a sweet, sympathetic nature. 
He could have said to Abou Ben Adhem’s angel, 


“then 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-man.” 


He had learned from the New Testament that there are 
infinite possibilities in every man, and that Christ can make 
those possibilities actual. He longed to persuade men to 
come under Christ’s sway, that so his transforming power 
might be wrought in them. This is the characteristic of 
his preaching. Behind all his speech there lay a deep, out- 
welling tenderness, which began to stir and move as soon as 
he saw the people before him ready to receive his message. 
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Yet it was not a feminine tenderness which spent itself in 
tears ; it was wholly masculine, and plied argument upon ar- 
gument, convincing, persuading, mastering, while it melted 
the hardest hearts. And then he had for the execution of 
his instinctive impulse, which had shaped itself into a pur- 
pose, a marvellous instrument in his voice. Some have called 
it harsh; but that was scarcely the proper term. His voice 
was not so much harsh as thin when its first pulsations fell 
upon the ear. It was not deep, but it was penetrating; it 
had not a single bass undertone, but it went out from him 
surcharged with feeling. I have seen hearers in tears be- 
fore he had finished the exposition of his text, and while he 
was speaking in the plainest and most didactic style. It 
was not that he had spoken an emotional sentence, but the 
voice, with entire unconsciousness on his part, blended with 
feeling, was knocking at every heart’s door and making an 
entrance for itself. No one listening to him could at any 
time say, ‘ Now he is summoning his utmost energy to take 
me by storm.” All was spontaneous, as if the sympathetic 
nature could only thus find expression, as if it instinctively 
sought to make its own habitual feeling the feeling of all 
who heard. 

There were then in Indiana three preachers of mark, 
Matthew Simpson, Edward R. Ames, and Henry Ward 
Beecher. Simpson and Ames were associates and close 
personal friends. Of the preaching of Ames during that 
period tradition reports that in the great out-door meetings 
its effects were beyond description. Often in the torrent- 
height of appeal he would drop on his knees, and in that 
posture continue pleading with the people. Mr. Beecher 
was trained in the schools after the New England method. 
The traditions of his education were New England tradi- 
tions modified by the personal influence of his father as a 
revivalist. It may be said without hesitation that the pul- 
pit style by which he was known was acquired through his 
contact with Western life, and perhaps Western Methodist 
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life. He says himself of his entrance upon his Indianapolis 
parish, in 1839, the year that Matthew Simpson went to 
Greencastle, near by: “At that period, after having 
preached about four years, I began to know how to preach 
a little, and how to gather souls into the kingdom. I began 
to know what a revival was and how to conduct one.” * 
With the Methodist churches of Indianapolis all about him, 
he could not fail to learn that much. He broke through 
the traditions, and was free, energetic, dramatic. When he 
was transferred to Brooklyn he was known as a Western 
orator, and his modes were recognized as Western. He 
shocked severely the staid sense of propriety which till then 
had reigned in the Brooklyn pulpit; the people turned 
from the scholarly Bethune, whose written discourses, de- 
livered in a voice of flute-like melody, were models of purest 
English, to this wonder from Indiana, who spoke with sub- 
duing energy to the hearts of the people.t Indiana’s gift to 
the country of Simpson, Ames, and Beecher was one of rich 
fruitage, not all of it perhaps yet gathered in. 

There may be some doubt felt of the accuracy of our 
statement concerning the manner in which Mr. Beecher 
learned the art of preaching. On such a point he is himself 
the most competent witness. The year before his death, 
when in England, he gave much of his personal history to a 
meeting of the Board of London Congregational Ministers. 
Speaking of the time when he first knew Christ as a per- 
sonal Saviour he thus describes himself: “I will not repeat 
the scene of that morning when light broke fairly on my 
mind; how one might have thought that I was a lunatic 
escaped from confinement ; how I ran up and down through 


*“Wfenry Ward Beecher: a Sketch of his Career, by Lyman Abbott and 
S. B. Halliday,” pp. 48, 44. 

+ I have heard it said that Bethune was in early manhood a hearer of 
Summerfield, and had modelled his manner upon Summerfield’s. But 
what feasts tor the soul Bethune’s sermons were, and on the platform 
how few could compare with him! 
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dedication, fifty-two miles distant, both on horseback, with 
leggings, saddle-bags, etc., in primitive Methodist preachers’ 
style. 

“Among other distinguished persons who heard the ser- 
mon was the Rey. Dr. 8. K. Hoshour, formerly minister of the 
Lutheran Church at Gettysburg, Pa. Dr. H. was a man of 
broad scholarship, and was, after the time here mentioned, 
professor of German in the Indiana Asbury University. 
About midway of his discourse Dr. Simpson drew a vivid 
picture of Luther at Worms, who, when he had finished his 
defence in German, was required by the Diet to give it in 
Latin ; and when Dr. Simpson, in his own impassioned man- 
ner, quoted in German Luther’s final reply, Dr. Hoshour 
broke down and wept like a child. 

“We had at that time in Indianapolis a witty oud very 
eccentric shoemaker by the name of Joshua Cooper, who 
invariably used the language of his craft. During a revival 
a stranger from Illinois preached, and seemed confused and 
utterly failed. Some one asked Brother Cooper what he 
thought of the sermon? His laconic answer was, ‘ Well, 
I think the brother got the bristle off The next night 
Dr. Simpson preached that grand and glorious sermon 
of his on the text, ‘I beseech Thee, show me Thy glory.’ 
Cooper, a long, lean Vermont Yankee, as he was, became 
greatly moved, as were many others on that memorable 
occasion. On returning home a friend said to him, ‘ Well, 
Brother Cooper, what do you think of the sermon to-night ? 
He quickly replied, ‘ A good job; that work won’t rip.’” * 

Before he became well known to the people of Indiana 
the contrast between his unpromising appearance and his 
overpowering eloquence heightened the effect of his preach- 
ing. The Rev. Dr. Aaron Gurney shows this in the ac- 
count of a sermon which, in the days of his boyhood, he 


* We need not, surely, make apology for the homely dialect in which 
this and some other incidents are narrated. 
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heard President Simpson preach. The place is a camp- 
meeting grove: 

“ Ag that song rolls a stream of melody out through the 
forest, through the open door there enter upon the plat- 
form John L. Smith, Samuel H. Brenton, Aaron Wood, 
Richard Hargrave, and several other well-known circuit- 
preachers. Along with them enters a very young-looking 
man, smooth shaven, ruddy in face, with low forehead, a 
shock of brown hair, almost red, growing very near to his 
eyebrows, dressed in a suit of blue jeans such as farmers 
of that day made and wore. He does not look to be over 
twenty-five, but is past thirty. This plain young man at- 
tracts no attention; all eyes are fastened on the great 
preachers so well known, so much loved, who come with 
him. They bow in prayer, rise, take their seats, and the 
presiding elder hands to this stranger the Bible and hymn- 
book. Listen! a little hum of a whisper goes like a ripple 
through the throng. ‘Whois he? ‘Do you know him? We 
turn to our friend, a class-leader, saying, ‘Who is that? ‘I 
don’t know him. He hain’t a travelling preacher. I know 
all the preachers of the Conference. He is a local, I reck- 
on.’ ‘Will they put him up to preach? ‘Certainly not; 
the elder has more sense. I think Brother Hargrave will 
preach. They are going to let this local preacher open the 
service, I think, to save Brother Hargrave’s strength.” Now 
the stranger rises, reads the hymn, and they sing again; 
then he prays, and John L. Smith reads the Scriptures ; again 
they sing; and now the stranger, looking like a farmer in 
his Sunday suit, rises, and the hope, that had become gen- 
eral, that Mr. Hargrave would preach, is dashed away as he 
announces as his text Hebrews xiii: 12: ‘ Wherefore Jesus 
also, that he might sanctify the people with his own blood, 
suffered without the gate.’ 

“He began with a simple, plain description of the J ona 
sacrifice of atonement. As he warmed with his theme he 
seemed to have a mental vision of the whole scene. In re- 
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was translated that he should not see death, and was not 
found, because God had translated him; for before his 
translation he had this testimony, that he pleased God. 
The text was read as if the inspiration that was upon the 
writer who penned it was now upon the preacher in the 
nineteenth century who was to expound it. Without hesi- 
tation, and smoothly, he went on unfolding its treasures. 
Among the notable passages of the sermon was a descrip- 
tion of the first redeemed sinner’s arrival in heaven. The 
scene was dramatic and overpowering. The gates stood 
ajar, and the ranks of shining ones parted that this one, 
washed in the blood of Christ, might pass on up to the 
throne, the wonder of heaven! Simpson was calm, but his 
whole audience were moved and in tears as they saw the 
sinner going up! Just then Batelle shouted, out of his full 
and overflowing soul,‘Amen. Let him go! That out- 
burst was a relief to the rapt congregation, and enabled 
them to take breath again.” 

Dr. Rawlins furnishes also a reminiscence of a sermon, 
preached after a day’s travel over a corduroy road, in a 
broken-down hack, and its wondrous effect, in spite of the 
preacher’s weariness : 

“Once I was in company with him on a church-dedi- 
cation occasion. It was at Corydon, Ind. There were 
three of us: Rey. C. B. Davidson, the Presiding Elder of 
the New Albany District, myself, and the bishop. We 
were in a two-horse livery hack, and had a wornout cordu- 
roy road to go over in the month of March. The distance 
was about twenty-five miles. We did tolerably well in go- 
ing, but on returning our hack became disabled when we 
were yet some five miles out. It was so disabled that we 
were compelled, by fence-rails and poles, to raise the bed 
from the front axle. We unloosed the horses, and, as the 
bishop was our guest, we must needs assign him the least 
difficult part of the work to be performed. We, therefore, 
gave him the horses to hold, which he did with grace, lean- 
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ing up against a rail-fence! We had only our Sunday suits, 
and how to keep from soiling ourselves with the abundant 
and cold mud was a question. We divested ourselves of 
coats and vests and went to work, and yet were a sight to 
behold before the job was done! The sun was shining in a 
clear sky, and, as the bishop looked at us in our bedaubed 
state, he seized upon the fact for a moral for the occasion, 
and said, ‘Ah, brethren, it is a great deal better than if it 
were raining right hard!’ But we mended the hack and 
drove on. Among the familiar questions put to the bishop 
as we rode along was this: ‘ Now, bishop, we know you can 
outpreach us all, but did you never, in your younger days, 
get into the brush? ‘Oh, yes, very often.’ ‘ Well, bishop, 
when you got into the brush, what did you do? ‘Oh, I 
would rub my hands, and say, Oh, my brethren, till I would 
see a way out or make one!’ We reached New Albany, 
and found there was an appointment out for the bishop to 
preach in the Centenary Church that night. It was the 
largest audience-room in the city, and when we entered we 
found every available spot occupied, and with the élite of 
the city. Despite his weariness—he never seemed weary— 
he gave us a wonderful discourse on the text, ‘ The steps of 
a good man are ordered of the Lord, and he delighteth in 
his way. The next day the most eminent jurist of the 
city was asked how he liked the bishop. ‘Like him! Why, 
he takes possession of your soul, and gives a man no chance.’ 
‘Well, but isn’t he logical? ‘Yes; but his logic is all on 
fire. My! wouldn’t he take a jury?” * 

This power over men by simple speech remained with 
him to the close of his life. If not always exhibited in its 
fulness so frequently as the years went on, it was still visi- 


* The same thing was said years afterwards when he was engaged in 
a lawsuit growing out of a will in which he had been named as one of 
the executors. During the trial Sunday intervened, and the bishop 
preached, <A leading lawyer, a judge, said to his brethren of the bar: 
“Tf that man were of our profession he would leave us all out of sight.” 
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ble. Probably it was at its height during the years of the 
civil war—from 1861 to 1865. It burst out again with all its 
old energy during the centennial year of Methodism—1866. 
The Rev. R. H Howard, of New England, gives some rem- 
iniscences of his preaching during the latter period : 

“ Not all his pulpit efforts were attended by marked ora- 
torical results. The writer has often heard him preach when 
he hardly seemed to get on the wing. Though always able, 
eloquent, and grand, a stranger would have hardly been led 
from these discourses to infer that the preacher was a man 
of phenomenal eloquence and power. Yet the results fol- 
lowing some of his sermons and platform efforts have been 
simply overwhelming. No such scene of wild enthusiasm 
probably ever attended the delivery of any lecture as at- 
tended Bishop Simpson’s lecture at Boston Music Hall, dur- 
ing the war, on ‘Our Country,’ when the entire auditory 
sprang literally to their feet, swung their hats, and shouted 
until they cried. 

“On the occasion of a Methodist Convention in Boston 
in 1866, Bishop Simpson delivered his lecture on Method- 
ism, one evening at Tremont Temple, to a crowded and en- 
thusiastic audience. The peroration, which, of course, was 
eloquent, was not unnaturally attended with fervent Meth- 
odist responses. This seemed to stir the blood of the orator, 
and he launched out on a few extemporaneous utterances, 
surcharged with magnetic power. The whole audience sus- 
tained a simultaneous shock, and there went up from that 
vast multitude one instantaneous and volcanic eruption of 
hallelujahs. I have never seen the like on any other occa- 
sion. I had a vague recollection, at the time, of screaming 
myself, at the top of my voice, ‘ Hallelujah? and yet my 
own voice was utterly lost amid the grand chorus of shouts 
that on that occasion made the welkin ring as it will never, 
probably, again. 

“There is reason to believe that no sermon ever delivered 
in this country was attended by such results as one preached 
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by Bishop Simpson at the session of the Vermont Confer- 
ence at St. Albans in 1863. Ihave often heard of congrega- 
tions being stirred by the voice of a speaker as by the blast 
of a trumpet. On this occasion we seemed to be trampled 
down as beneath the resistless onset of a tempestuous cav- 
alry charge. Strong men wept like children, and the more 
hardened worldlings yielded to the preacher’s power the 
tribute of a tear. This sermon was delivered in the Con- 
gregational Church. The next morning an Episcopalian 
good-naturedly rallied the Congregational deacon as follows: 
‘Well, deacon, I hear you had a bishop to preach for you 
yesterday.’ ‘Yes, replied the deacon, with great energy 
and manifest satisfaction; ‘yes, and a bishop that was a 
bishop, too.’” Thus, as we see, the staid, self-contained 
New-Englander yielded as readily to the spell of his elo- 
quence as the more demonstrative native of Indiana. 
Sometimes, too, the critic, who attended his ministrations 
resolved to observe and coolly analyze, was compelled to 
surrender to his power. The Rey. Dr. H. B. Ridgaway 
tells this story of his own failure to maintain, while Bishop 
Simpson was preaching, his critical attitude: “It was our 
good-fortune to hear the bishop when he preached as our 
representative before the British Wesleyan Conference at 
Burslem in 1870. Bishop Foster, then Dr. Foster, his co- 
delegate, said to me, ‘ Let us go up into the gallery and take 
seats where we can see the effect of the sermon on the Con- 
ference” And so we took seats in one end of the deep gal- 
lery of the old chapel, whence we could overlook the plat- 
form on which sat the ‘one hundred,’ and have a general 
view of the audience. The preacher’s text was: ‘But none 
of these things move me’ (Acts xx. 24). Ido not remember 
the order of the sermon. He discussed the call to the min- 
istry, gave a graphic picture of Paul’s career—his trials and 
successes—pausing as the apostle was confronted by each 
successive conflict, and hearing him cry, ‘ But none of these 
things move me.’ We followed with the rest, and were glad 
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to see that our great bishop was carrying the British with 


~ him. When his explanations were well through, the antith- 


eses and climaxes made, suddenly he adverted to his own call 
to preach. He depicted his youth, his orphanage, his long 
struggles. Finally the Spirit of God fastened the convic- 
tion upon him, and now the difficulty was to break it to his 
mother. How would she be affected by it? Could she give 
him up? Could he ever leave her? He was her only son. 
Approaching her one day, he said, ‘ Mother, I think I shall 
have to preach. Without hesitation she said, ‘Why, Mat- 
thew, I have been expecting this since you were a child. 
Your father and I dedicated you to God when you were 
born. * At this recital my heart went to my throat; my 
eyes overflowed. I tried to hide my emotion from Dr. 
Foster, but, as I did so, I glanced at him; and he, if possible, 
was more overcome than I was. We both wept, forgetful 
of others. We also had fallen under the spell of the great 
preacher; this, too, when we had meant to study in cold 
blood the secret of his power over an audience.” + 

It has been my privilege, in recent years, to visit England 
several times, and during each visit to see more or less of 
Wesleyan ministers and laymen; and I have never failed 
to hear something said by them of the wonderful sermon 
preached by Bishop Simpson at the Burslem Conference. 
He had been in England in 1857, and was there again in 
1881, but this sermon made such an impression that he is 
remembered as the orator who so mightily stirred the hearts 
of English Methodists in the year 1870. 


* This incident has already been given in the bishop’s own language, 
p. 50. 
+ From the Methodist Review, No. 325, p. 26. 
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By the year 1848 President Simpson’s fame as the suc- 
cessful head of a university (really a college of liberal arts) 
had spread throughout the entire country. Positions were 
offered him more than he could accept. Between 1848 and 
1852 he was invited to take charge of Woodward College 
in Cincinnati, of the newly organized Northwestern Univer- 
sity at Evanston, to become president of Dickinson College, 
and also of the Wesleyan University at Middletown, Con- 
necticut. To all of these offers he gave a decided refusal. 
Nay more, he was preparing to resign college work alto- 
gether. Perhaps he was weary of the stress of privation 
and toil under which he was compelled, as a college presi- : 
dent, to live. Such positions have never been sinecures in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and he who entered upon 
them in that day might well begin by bidding farewell to 
peace. No learned ease for him; no roaming for him with 
boundless content through the shapely walks and among 
the seed and flower plots of an ample library ; no plucking 
of the rich fruits of thought mellowed by age. For him 
money was the one thing needful. Grace he was supposed 
to have in abundance, especially the grace of patience. If 
he lacked that, Heaven might pity him. To keep the wolf 
from the college door; to provide the ways and means of 
subsistence for himself and his colleagues; to gather together: 
the equipments of a high-class school; to arouse interest 
in a constituency slow to apprehend the value of his work ; 
to meet prejudice and opposition with unfailing suavity’;, 
these were only some of the tasks put upon the heart and. 
brain of a Methodist college president forty years ago. A. 
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Methodist college president, as his work was then under- 
stood, must teach and preach; must know how to make a ~ 
telling address to a conference of ministers; must be a 
scholar and yet not a recluse, a popular leader and yet be 
scholarly ; must be such a financier as can make twice two 
come to eight; must have a good eye for real estate; must 
build; must know how to judge of the sharpness of mortar, 
the hardness of brick, and the availability of stone; must 
have a smattering of law and comprehend the important 
points of contracts; and, while meeting the demands of a 
very practical age, must keep abreast of it in learning, and 
breathe enthusiasm for knowledge into the souls of young 
men. And all of these perfections for dollars a year; 
and for many of them this blank sum was very blank in- 
deed. And while carrying on his hard-fought battle in the 
world his wife is probably struggling with the harder prob- 
lems of housekeeping, as those problems are known in a 
raw, unformed country. And it would not be an exaggera- 
tion of fancy to surmise that the careworn president has had 
often, at close of day, to do as Melanchthon did before him 
—hold his book in one hand and rock his baby’s cradle 
with the other. 
Some such life as this President Simpson had to live in 
\Indiana for nine years, and it wore out his health. But he 
so lived it as to win the affections of the people of the state. 
The students loved him, and the common people heard him 
gladly. It was not his fault that the people were poor; out 
of their poverty they gave him freely for his infant univer- 
sity, and, more than all, they gave their precious jewels— 
their sons. His name was a household word in the hum- 
blest Methodist log cabin, and no Methodist boy in the 
state, following the plough, but knew that at Greencastle 
there was a great-hearted man who would help him if he 
aspired to a higher education than could be found at home. 
But the strain upon President Simpson was too much for him. 
He gives this account of the reasons which induced him to 
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change: “The summer before the General Conference I 
had a severe attack of typhoid fever, which had been pre. 
ceded by chills and fever. The opinions of my physicians 
were that I must either change my habits of life or my res- 
idence. I consulted doctors in whom I had great confidence 
and who knew me in Pittsburgh, and, such being their judg- 
ment, I felt it my duty to say to the delegates from Indiana 
that they must look for a new president. 

“My purpose was to return to the Pittsburgh Conference, 
of which I had formerly been a member ; but when it was 
rumored that I was to retire from the presidency, I was 
nominated, by a number of friends, as editor of the Western 
Christian Advocate. The delegates from the West learning 
this, proffered me that position, and claimed that I should 
remain in the West. Attending a preparatory meeting to 
nominate officers for the West, I protested, when named for 
the Advocate, against accepting. I urged that Dr. Elliott, 
who was my friend, and who had been editor, should re- 
main, and that, if desired, I would accept the place of as 
sistant. The General Conference, however, refused to ap- 
point more than one editor, and, without my consent, I was 
elected. I returned from the General Conference to Green- 
castle, where I remained until the college year closed. 

“JT had scarcely become settled in my office as editor, in 
1848, when I received a letter from the faculty of Dickin- 
son College, saying that the trustees had authorized them to 
nominate a president, and that they would officially elect 
him. Though thankful for the courtesy, and esteeming, the 
position an honorable one, I felt obliged to decline, as I had 
determined to obey the voice of the Church, and, as far as 
I could, to discharge the duty committed to me. The fol- 
lowing year I was urged to accept the presidency of the 
Northwestern University, then about to be founded. This 
I was also obliged to decline; but I conferred freely with 
Doctor, afterwards Governor, Evans, and made suggestions 
which resulted in the purchase of the splendid site at 
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Evanston. On my way to the General Conference in Bos- 
ton, in 1852, I was also approached by members of the fac- 
ulty and trustees of the Wesleyan University at Middle- 
town, and asked to accept the presidency of it, then vacant. 
All invitations of this character I declined, believing that 
my health required more exercise and a change of air. I 
preferred the regular pastorate.” 

He was now in a position of enormous power, for to the 
plain Methodist his Advocate is the fifth gospel. Its editor, 
whoever he may be, is the Church’s champion, who is ex- 
pected to do valiant battle for him with the enemy at the gate. 
The champion is not of his own choosing, but is sent by the 
higher powers. To him he looks for cheer, for warning, for 
the quickening of zeal. To admire, even to revere, and to 
follow this man of war, is to the plain Methodist just as ob- 
vious a duty as it is to obey his Discipline or to express his 
religious feeling in the language of Charles Wesley’s hymns. 
This enormous power of the official editor over the Meth- 
odist mind has been wielded sometimes wisely, sometimes 
despotically, at all times vigorously. Through its penetrat- 
ing force, the Church has well maintained the conception of 
a militant body. President Simpson had been preceded in 
the editorial care of the Western Advocate by Dr. Charles 
Elliott, his former preceptor at Madison College and his 
steadfast friend. Whether the old hero was surprised to find 
himself superseded by his pupil we have not the means of 
knowing. At all events he took the displacement in good 
part, and retired cheerfully to the pastoral work. He thanks 
God, he says, that young, gifted men are raised up “to fill 
the places of the aged when their voices and their pens 
shall no longer instruct or encourage the armies of Israel.” 
In the review of his editorial life the good doctor con- 
fesses that he had lost ground in solid study. “We can 
scarcely suppose,” he writes pathetically, “a more unfavor- 
able position for systematic study or severe preparation for 
the press than the miscellaneous gatherings and vagrant re- 
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searches of the weekly editor.” And now that he is free 
from these “vagrant researches,” he promises a solid work 
on the “sinfulness of American slavery ;” this he lived to 
execute. Judge Longstreet, of the Methodist Church, South, 
had challenged the proof of this thesis, and the veteran Elli- 
ott took him up. 

At first, Dr. Simpson’s conception of the scope of a 
Church paper was the old and, as we all now think, the 
narrow and exclusive one of the defence of Methodism. 
All assaults of foes without were to be beaten off; all up- 
risings of disloyalty within were to be firmly repressed. 
In the nature of the case, the free and healthful criticism 
of the Church’s methods could scarcely be borne, and was 
not. The times were, indeed, not propitious to criticism 
from within. The Church had been rent in twain, and the 
dissevered portions stood in an attitude of ill-suppressed_hos- 
tility towards each other. The slavery question had come 
into our national politics, and had come to stay. The old 
disputes, which had formed political parties, about a na- 
tional bank or state banks, currency, and tariff, were fading 
from sight. The new editor had no taste for doctrinal or 
ecclesiastical controversy, and he says, in his memoir of 
himself, that he did his utmost to exclude both. ‘“ When I 
took charge of the Advocate,” he writes, “I found it in the 
midst of a discussion both with the editor of the Methodist, 
a paper published by Dr. Latta, in behalf of the South, and 
also with Dr. Rice, on the doctrines and polity of Method- 
ism as compared with the doctrines and polity of Presbyte- 
rianism. I resolved that no controversy should be begun by 
me, nor would I take up one already begun. I consequent- 
ly excluded from the paper all communications of this kind, 
announced in my salutatory my determination to avoid per- 
sonalities and to make the paper strictly a Church paper 
for the defence of the doctrines and polity of Methodism. 
For several weeks I permitted no reply to any strictures. 
Dr. Latta began and kept up for months a constant attack, 
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but I never so much as noticed the existence of his paper or 
of any of his assailing articles. Dr. Rice soon commenced 
again his assaults on Methodism. I wrote a brief article or 
two deprecating controversy, but he became still more bel- 
ligerent ; after writing a defensive article, I allowed Doctor 
Foster, since bishop, to present his objections to Calvinism, 
which were afterwards published in book form. The arti- 
cles were very able, and the friends of Dr. Rice were the 
first to discover that controversy was not profitable. The 
paper edited by Dr. Latta finally died, he himself became my 
warm personal friend, and then told me that he had wished 
to discontinue his articles very soon after my accession to 
the editorship, but his friends had urged him to go on with 
them.” 

The means placed in the hands of a Church editor then 
seem to us in our time to be ludicrously inadequate. In his 
opening article Dr. Simpson calls for help: ‘We have but 
little original matter in this week’s paper, and we have no 
supply for our next issue except obituary notices. Send us 
short articles written in a plain hand.” The editorial cup- 
board was empty; nothing was laid up in store for the pro- 
verbial rainy day. Of money for the payment of contribu- 
tions, carefully prepared, there was none; the thought of 
such an outlay had not yet been entertained. 

In default of original matter, much reliance was placed 
upon selections which were skilfully chosen. Kirwan’s let- 
ters to Bishop Hughes were copied from the Vew York Ob- 
server ; the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine of London was 
freely drawn upon for supplies; and much attention was 
given to scientific discovery and travel. Soon signs were 
visible of increasing breadth; a regular New England and 
New York correspondence was maintained—no doubt paid 
for. Dr. Curry was the New York correspondent, and sent 
invariably a good miscellany of news. The leaders were for 
a time practical and hortatory ; having determined to avoid 
controversy with the Church South, other course was not. 
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open to the editor. Soon, however, he found a subject which 
kindled him and set him aflame. Next to his strong deter- 
mination towards men for their conversion to Christianity, 
his strongest impulse was towards politics in the highest 
sense of the term. He knew that the right administration 
of the State demands the best faculties of the best citizens 
and should be the serious concern of all citizens. His old 
uncle was one of the early abolitionists, and, although he 
had never been able to convert his nephew to the opinions 
of that small but resolute party, he had not failed to discuss 
with him the issues which the abolitionists had forced upon 
the attention of the country. The correspondence had not 
been without warmth on both sides, nor had it failed to arouse 
the nephew’s conscience. Though guarded in his speech, 
Simpson, the preacher, president, and editor was an active 
anti-slavery man. 

We will let him give the account of this part of his editorial 
career himself: “The anti-slavery spirit was strong in some 
parts of Ohio; in some places there may have been, in the 
height of excitement, mistakes committed on one side or the 
other. While the paper was, in tone and spirit, thoroughly 
anti-slavery, and unwavering in its devotion to temperance, 
still I would not allow the personal mistakes of the friends 
or officers of the Church in any place to be made the subject 
of unfriendly or severe comment. On public measures the 
paper was outspoken. For a véry decided editorial on the 
fugitive-slave law it received the commendation of the In- 
diana Conference by a rising vote. It defended against 
political assailants the position of the Church ; it advocated 
public improvements, looking to the development of the 
West. For its interest in California, it received commenda- 
tory letters from Thomas H. Benton; for its course on 
slavery and its editorials on the measures of Congress, it 
received friendly letters from Judge Chase and others.” 

The political situation was very grave; the territory ac- 
quired in the war with Mexico was about to be brought 
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into the Union as free. The citizens of California had 
framed a constitution by which slavery was forever ex- 
cluded from the state, and had adopted it by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of votes. The soil of New Mexico was already 
free by the laws of the Mexican republic; slavery could be 
now established there only by the positive law of Congress. 
The South threatened immediate disunion if the carefully 
maintained equilibrium of slave and free states, then exist- 
ing, were seriously disturbed. On this subject Mr. Calhoun 
made his last speech in the Senate, March 4, 1850. He in- 
sisted that the balancing of free with slave states once lost, 
the South could not remain in the Union. He claimed, 
too, that the admission of California was for the South a 
test case, and that if this state came in without slavery, the 
only remedy left for the South was either an amendment 
of the Constitution giving it a veto on the action of the 
Northern States, or disunion.* He was at this time in a 
dying condition. The speech containing this declaration 
was read to the Senate by a brother senator, and in four 
weeks thereafter Calhoun passed away, leaving followers 
who had adopted his theories and were ready to carry 
them out to the last results. Mr. Clay, to whom the coun- 
try had so often looked for measures of peace, was now 
an old man, so infirm that he could with difficulty climb 
the steps of the Capitol. He had passed his threescore years 
and ten, yet his eye was not dim, nor was his persuasive 
power seriously impaired. He was alarmed by the temper 
of the South; he knew that there were bold leaders of 
the Southern people who were bent on secession if they 
could not secure for slavery a controlling influence over 
the Union. At heart and in his spoken utterances, he was 
an advocate of a peaceful ending of the slave system. He 
had urged the people of Kentucky to enter upon a gradual 
emancipation of their slaves. Man-hunting he detested, 


* See Schurz’s “ Life of Henry Clay,” vol. ii., p. 338. 
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and had but once in his life given his services as a lawyer 
for the reclamation of a slave, and then only to oblige a 
personal friend. In the course of his long political life he 
had conceived of but one remedy for the evils of the times ; 
that remedy was a mutuality of concession by North and 
South. This remedy he sought to apply once more. Sum- 
moning all the energy of his failing body, he spent the en- 
tire winter of 1849-1850 in urging the adoption of a series 
of measures for composing the excitement which now -per- 
vaded the country.* 

He did not perceive that his scheme for making peace 
would be of no avail, and that the day for compromise was 
past. Nor did he know how thoroughly the Northern con- 
science had been aroused to the enormity of the system of 
slavery, and how inevitably, before the action of its aroused 
conscience, the system must go down. But he did know that 
the followers of Calhoun were terribly in earnest and meant 
every word they spoke. So during that long winter and the 
following spring, often scarcely able to stand in his place in 
the Senate, he appealed for the Union. Dissolution, he said, 
meant civil war, and civil war he would not, he could not 
face. To pacify the North his series of bills provided for the 
prompt admission of free California, and to pacify the South 
New Mexico was made a territory with or without slavery 
as its people might choose, and a stringent fugitive-slave law 


* Nothing in the entire debate is finer than Clay’s outburst of feeling 
against Mr. Rhett of South Carolina. Rhett had avowed strong disunion 
opinions, and one of his friends had said that his opinions might prove 
to be the opinions of his state. ‘“ Mr. President,” replied Mr. Clay, “I 
said nothing with regard to the character of Mr. Rhett. I know him 
personally and have some respect for him. But if he pronounced the 
sentiment attributed to him, of raising the standard of disunion and of 
resistance to the common government, whatever he has been, if he fol- 
lows up that declaration by corresponding overt acts”»—the old man’s eye 


. flashed, and his voice rang out in a thunder peal—“ he will be a traitor, 


and I hope he will meet the fate of a traitor.’—Schurz, “Life of Clay,” 


vol. ii., p. 3857. 
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was passed. It ought to be said, in justice to the humanity 
of Mr. Olay, that the original draft of his fugitive-slave bill 
provided for the trial of every case of the reclamation of a 
slave by a jury, but this, its only humane feature, was struck 
out. Mr. Webster, three days after Calhoun’s speech had 
been read to the Senate, astonished the country by turning 
his back upon the convictions and declarations of a lifetime. 
Thus the old statesmen who had led the country for years 
failed to comprehend the situation. Perhaps, in mercy to 
them, the things to come were hid from their eyes. In that 
memorable winter of 1849-50 Mr. Seward was in the Senate, 
and had amazed Southern senators by declaring that the pub- 
lic domain was already devoted to justice and liberty by a 
higher law than the Constitution. Chase was there, and 
told the senators that the people would unsettle their settle- 
ment, even if it should prevail in Congress. 

The country was aglow with excitement, and Simpson 
the editor was in touch with the country. While the com. 
promise bills were pending, he addressed his readers, on 
May 1, 1850, in the strong editorial of which he speaks 
with such evident satisfaction. It will be seen that he 
Judged the South superficially, just as many in the South 
underrated the earnestness of the people of the North. 


“HE UNION. 


“Ts there any danger of disunion? At present we see not the slightest 
indication of it. Why, then, all this outcry, and why all these flaming 
speeches at Washington? At the risk, gentle reader, of offending aspir- 
ing politicians, we will tell you. 

“The pro-slavery party in this nation desire to introduce slavery into 
New Mexico, and they wish more stringent laws to recapture fugitive 
slaves—laws which will enable any petty postmaster to call out every 
good citizen and turn him into a police officer, to assist him in this de- 
grading work—laws, too, which will greatly facilitate the process of kid- 
napping the free colored population. But these laws cannot be passed 
without Northern votes. The problem is then presented, how can North- 
ern votes be obtained? The desire for office and emoluments they know 
is very strong, and hence they whisper their purpose to make a certain 
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Whig or Democrat the next president, if they can give him the votes of 
the South. Others they wish to see in the Cabinet, or in important for- 
eign embassies. But how can these Northern men manage to vote with 
the South without calling down upon them the indignation and curses 
of the North? Only by the South getting up the cry of disunion. Then 
when they get the country excited, these Northern champions magnani- 
mously step forward to save the Union. They compromise the rights of 
humanity, pretendedly to save the Union, but really to get into the Presi- 
dency, Cabinet, or some important station. In Washington these things 
are well understood ; but both political parties are involved, and the press 
is expected to keep silent. Among themselves they laugh at the scheme, 
but they expect to gull the ‘dear people.’ Nay, these very men will claim 
the honor and gratitude of the North for their efforts to save the Union; 
that is, to get offices for themselves by betraying their constituents. 

“This, dear reader, is, so far as we can learn—and we have conversed 
with many gentlemen from Washington—the true history and position 
of affairs at present. What the issue will be we cannot say; but we will 
venture the prediction, that every Northern man who votes with the South 
will soon be nominated for some important office. 

“Tn this surrender of rights, a stupendous fraud is attempted by our 
senators and representatives. By admitting California along with the 
territories, the Wilmot Proviso must be abandoned.* Some of the sena- 
tors and representatives will vote for it from the lips, expecting to de- 
ceive the people by parliamentary tactics. Already all the schemes are 
laid, and Northern men are known to be parties to the plan to sacrifice 
the territories; and yet, by a vote cunningly given, they expect to divert 
the attention of their constituents from their real position. Such men 
will learn that the eyes of the people are upon them, and that the peo- 
ple are not quite so ignorant and stupid as they imagine them to be. 
They will learn that it is dangerous to expose the freemen of the 
North for sale in the shambles at Washington, even for the sake of the 
Presidency or Cabinet; and office, however desirable, may be too dearly 
bought. 

“ Again: if the proviso is deemed wholly unnecessary, who cannot see 
that this union of California with the territoriest is an admonition to the 


* A resolution offered in Congress by a representative of that name, 
forbidding the extension of slavery to our territories. 

+ Mr. Clay’s bill—known as the Omnibus Bill—included California, New 
Mexico, Deseret, and the reclamation of fugitive slaves in one legislative 
measure. In this form it was defeated; subsequently, the several parts 
of his bill passed Congress as separate measures, 
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XIV. 


From the time of his election to the episcopate, the con- 
ditions of life for Matthew Simpson underwent an entire 
change. Having no diocese, and the law of his Church re- 
quiring him to “travel at large,” he was, of necessity, al- 
ways in motion. His study of books was intermittent. He 
had accumulated an ample library, but the hours spent in 
it were the few snatched from the pressure of business. It 
was rather a retreat for him when, utterly weary, he wished 
to be alone. The careful reading of former years, his habits 
of close observation, and his retentive memory supplied him 
with the resources for his many sermons and public ad- 
dresses. He had an open eye for the beautiful in nature 
and art, and quickly caught up the historical material nec- 
essary for giving art objects their proper setting. In what- 
ever country he travelled he acquired rapidly an intelligent 
understanding of its topography, politics, sources of wealth, 
looking at it with the eye of a man of affairs. Above all 
he talked much with men, was accessible, and had the knack 
of drawing from those he met, without seeming to do so, 
the information he desired. 

His mental activity during his episcopal years was ex- 
traordinary. I find among his papers lectures on a great 
variety of topics: lectures to young ministers, frequently 
delivered early in the morning, before the hour of Confer- 
ence opening ; narrative lectures upon his travels in foreign 
lands, some of them carefully arranged as if for publication ; 
lectures on philosophy, on oratory, on the connection of 
commerce with science and religion, and reports enough of 
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sermons to fill several volumes.* Whenever he travelled in 
foreign lands he corresponded with newspapers, usually with 
several. There was arranged for him, in his later years, a 
correspondence from China, with the Mew York Tribune, 
but, owing to his illness in California, the trip to China was 
given up. 

I had always supposed that he secured the results of read- 
ing by the help of his private secretaries, but the Rev. S. M. 
Stiles, who was his secretary for years, assures me that he 
was never called on to look up points. Mr. Stiles’s account 
of the bishop’s methods of work is decidedly interesting : 

“With reference to the bishop’s preparations for lectur- 
ing or preaching, my time being divided between him and 
the office of the Board of Church Extension, I am not so _ 
fully informed as if I had been more constantly with him. 
I simply went to his house or office when he was ready to 
dictate. I suppose he spent some time in preparation for 
the pulpit and platform, yet he never dictated anything to 
me in this line except in preparing one of his lectures, and 
I never saw any manuscript notes of his sermons except 
one, and these were brief. He was so constantly occupied 
in travelling and public services, and the little time he spent 
at home was so taken up by callers that he had not much 
left for either study or rest. His study and preparation for 
the pulpit were principally done in former years. He was 
too much taxed to do much of either when I knew him; it 
is wonderful that he could perform the work he did and 
keep up his reputation as a preacher with so little leisure 
for study. I do not believe he used a pen much in his pul- 
pit preparation when I knew him. But he could probably 
do as much thinking in an hour or two as most preachers in 
a day, and prepare himself as well without a pen as others 
with one. I remember on one or two occasions being at 


* A volume of his sermons, made up from short-hand reports, was pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers in 1885. 
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_-~~-}s house when I heard him walking the floor over my head 
_ ‘nd repeating what I imagine was a sermon that he was 
soon to preach. I suppose he did his thinking upon a sub- 
ject in this way more or less. I heard him remark once, as 
nearly as I can remember, that he did not study any models 
of preaching, or any work on homiletics, but that his method 
of sermonizing was his own—such as came to him from the 
consideration of a subject, and not according to any scien- 
tific or school methods. His great lecture on ‘ The Future of 
Our Country’ was never written or dictated by him. I do 
not know that he even had any notes of it ; though he may 
have had. All that remains of it, so far as I know, is in 
newspaper reports. I heard it but once, and then after the 
war, and it was, in the manner of delivery and the effect, 
not to be compared with what it was on some former occa- 
sions, judging from the accounts I have heard and read of 
it. I never looked up any points for him on any subject, 
and do not know of anybody else doing so. I know he had 
in contemplation some literary work that he wanted to dic- 
tate to me, but never had time for it. He did dictate to me 
a sketch of his life, for his family. I think, however, that 
even this was left unfinished. The dictations I took were 
letters. His correspondence was very large.” 

It may be safely asserted that for instant and overwhelm- 
ing effect upon an audience, Bishop Simpson was exceeded 
by no man of his time in America or England. The inquiry 
into his method of preparing for public addresses is, there- 
fore, worth prosecuting. The testimony of his secretary on 
this point is confirmed by the written remains of his ser- 
mons. One of his favorite themes was the power of the in- 
visible ; his discourse thereupon is the thirteenth of the pub- 
lished volume, from 2 Corinthians 1v. 18; of two skeletons 
of this which I find, each is written on a leaf of note paper, 
and neither fills more than fifty lines. The skeleton is, how- 
ever, closely analytic, and covers all the points. 

Under such circumstances, profound thought is out of the 
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question, and if popular eloquence moves in the realm of 
commonplaces, profound thought is not required. A mixed 
assembly will soon weary of thoughts with which the hear- 
ers are not more or less familiar. But to change the famil- 
iar into something more than a commonplace, to give clear 
expression to half-conscious feeling, to say for thousands 
what they too would say if they only could, and above all 
to make the spiritual as real to the mind as the sensible, are 
achievements requiring, for their highest form, nothing less 
than genius. In this realm of common thought and universal 
feeling Bishop Simpson was supreme; usually one short hour 
gave him the mastery over all who listened to the sound of 
his voice. 

He had in his episcopal life a compensation for the loss 
of the opportunities of studious reflection in the wider 
spread of his influence as a Christian orator. And it is 
curious to notice how uniformly the effects of his preach- 
ing followed, in the earlier days of his episcopate, when he 
was in the fulness of his vigor. No matter where, on the 
Atlantic or the Pacific coast, at, home or abroad, speaking 
directly or through an interpreter, the same accounts of 
the effects of his preaching are given us. Some of these 
are absurdly extravagant, others are toned down to sober- 
ness, but all alike show the spell he laid upon the minds 
of men. Now he is in Oregon—a wilderness in 1854—and 
is preaching to a congregation of Methodist pioneers as- 
sembled in the woods. He has been delayed, and only 
reaches the spot at. the close of the Sunday-morning ser- 
mon. He is announced to preach in the afternoon. “ And 
the sermon,” says the enthusiastic writer, “who shall de- 
scribe the indescribable or speak the unutterable. Its im- 
agery was celestial, its pathos divine, its power omnipotent. 
It was more than Bishop Simpson’s own; it was God’s and 
Christ’s. Years after, when in London, the same sermon 
that he thought not too good for these Oregon pioneers he 
thought good enough for one of the greatest audiences in 
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Christendom.” Again, he is in Norway: he is among a peo- 
ple whose language is as foreign to him as is his to them. 
He speaks through an interpreter. “ All the people,” says 
the reporter, “listened and wept.” Again, he is in Dublin, 
among the susceptible Irish Methodists. Even the staid 
London Watchman glows with enthusiasm : “ His eloquence 
has been well compared to a river. At first it is slow and 
unpretending, but gradually gathers strength and volume, 
as tributary thoughts flow in, until it becomes a broad, 
deep, and rapid stream. He brought his admirable discourse 
to a close by a peroration which, for thrilling power, we 
have never heard surpassed.” And now he is among his 
friends in his own West, gathered together on the shore of 
Lake Michigan. “ His mind,” says one of his hearers of that 
day, “seems like a huge, well-built cage, filled with moun- 
tain birds, all strong-winged and eager to be let loose, confi- 
dent in their power of battling with the storm and triumphing 
over opposing tempests. His figures come out clear, strong, 
and beautifully beaming, like the light of the sun, illuminat- 
ing the dark places of his logic, making them attractive 
and easily understood. You feel that a man of genius, a 
great spirit, is near you, but in him there is a sort of mag- 
netic charm that makes you love the man and have large 
hopes of yourself.’ These touches of extravagance in the 
description of him only show that Bishop Simpson carried 
men away from themselves; they are unconscious as well as 
conscious testimonies to his power. “ He has swallowed me 
up,” said Father Taylor to me after a sermon preached by 
the bishop in 1860. It may be readily supposed that the 
applications for pulpit and platform services poured in upon 
him in floods. While holding the New York Conference in 
June, 1856, with another Conference immediately to follow, 
and an interval of a few days between them, he writes thus 
to his wife: “ As to work between this and the Maine Con- 
ference I give you a list of applications: (1) Newark, New 
Jersey, to aid in a public meeting on Thursday of next 
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week. (2) To dedicate the new Trinity Church in New 
York on Sabbath week. (3) To preach same day at Hed- 
ding Church. (4) To lay the corner-stone of a new church 
in Brooklyn on Monday week. (5) To spend Sabbath week 
in Bangor, Maine. (6) To spend it in Boston. (7) To spend 
it in Lynn. (8) To dedicate a new church in Lynn on Mon- 
day week. (9) To preach at Hillside (Mrs. Olin’s home) on 
Friday of next week. I believe these are nearly all the ap- 
plications I yet have for the three or four days between 
the Conferences. How many more I shall have I cannot 
tell.” 

Nor was he slow to meet these calls for aid; it cost him 
something to say “ No” to an appeal for the help which he 
best of all our preachers of that time could give. He was 
literally “in labors more abundant” than other men. In 
May, 1857, he sailed for Europe, and he gives this account 
of his manner of preparing for his trip: “ Early in the 
spring I presided at the Kentucky, North Indiana, Western 
Virginia, and Pittsburgh Conferences; and in three days 
from the close of the last-named Conference I left my home 
in Pittsburgh to begin my journey. Having spent the Sab- 
bath in Philadelphia, preaching in Green Street in the morn- 
ing and in Trinity at night, I reached New York on Monday. 
Here, in addition to the usual preparations for the trip, I 
had an engagement to preach a dedicatory sermon on the 
Scandinavian Bethel ship on Tuesday afternoon and to lect- 
ure in Greene Street Church that night in behalf of a new 
church in Hudson City, New Jersey.” On Wednesday he 
sailed ; and in this fashion he worked on, though with more 
prudence in later years, to the end. 

But we are anticipating our story. In 1853 it was ar- 
ranged that he should go to California—then a long way off 
from the Atlantic border—and while holding his fall Confer- 
ences his mind was busy with the preparations for this trip. 
His wife was in poor health, and in his correspondence he 
does his utmost to cheer her up. One is often in his letters 
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reminded of his own account of himself: “I ought never to 
have been a bishop; I love my home too well.” 

September 27, 1853, he writes from Loveland, Ohio, and, 
after telling her all the news, he expresses his solicitude for 
her health and spirits in this wise: “Be a good girl—say 
your prayers—always keep in a good humor—keep every 
wrinkle off your brow, for time will make them too soon, 
anyhow—look at the bright side of the picture. Get into 
the fresh air, keeping good care of your feet—move about 
a little every day—if nothing else, move the bed round as 
it used to be, and then, when you have looked at it, move it 
back again. Change the chairs and the divans and pull the 
piano cover a little—just a /ittle—farther over; and when 
you have nothing else to do, think of me, but don’t write too 
often.” 

Dec. 20, 1853, he set sail, with several companions, among 
them the Rey. N. Reasoner, in the steamer George Law, for 
Aspinwall. In the party were several ladies, who, under 
the escort of the bishop, were proceeding to join friends on 
the Pacific coast. Of this trip, at that time novel, there 
is a long and carefully written journal, arranged in chap- 
ters, apparently with a view to publication. It is said, in 
abatement of the popular estimate of him, that, though an 
enchanting speaker, his capability as a writer was small. A 
few passages from this journal will show how aptly he could 
express himself with the pen when he had time to collect 
his thoughts. 

The Isthmus of Panama had at that time to be crossed 
partly by boat up the Chagres River and partly on mules. 
It was a rough journey, and was sometimes accompanied 
with exciting incidents. The bishop’s party was large, and 
the care of it taxed him. They had arrived at Aspinwall 
and were getting ready for the transit : 

“ Early the next morning all was in commotion. The first note heard on 


awaking was the shrill cry of runners for the baggage and transit lines. 
Passing to the town, I went to register and exchange our tickets, as di- 
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rected by officers of the ship, while the rest of the party agreed to find a 
place for breakfast. Hurrying up-town, I found my friends waiting, hav- 
ing agreed to breakfast at the ‘Gem;? it had been depicted in glowing 
terms by the runners as the best place in the city. Away we went to the 
‘Gem;’ and a ‘Gem’ it surely was. Entering a crazy entry, whose floor 
was of loose boards, we passed to the dining-room, reminded as we went 
that if we expected to eat, we had better not see too much. It was rather 
. strange to the ladies to see an old table, with its feet placed on the bot- 
toms of broken glass tumblers (why, I could not tell), set in what appeared 
to be a bedroom; and yet they were relieved to get anywhere out of the 
close confinement of the vessel. Breakfast came by and by, for in these 
tropical climates no one is in a hurry, and it was better than we had ex- 
pected. We had coffee, fried ham, boiled potatoes, eggs, and bread. All 
their provisions, we learned, are brought from a distance, for scarcely any- 
thing is produced in the neighborhood, notwithstanding the fertility of 
the soil. Having done ample justice to the breakfast, we paid our fare 
‘and hurried to the train. Some seven or eight cars were already filled, 
and, waiting until another was added, our party found seats, and I sallied 
forth to view ‘the city.’ 

“At quarter-past nine our train, consisting of eleven cars, drawn by a 
small engine, started for the interior. So shrill and fine was the whistle 
of the engine that it called out sinh and responses from the crowd, 
such as, ‘Go it while you’re young,’ etc. Doubt was expressed whether 
so small an engine could draw so long a train, but the doubt was silenced 
by the fact that we were in motion. Part of the way the road is con- 
structed on piles, and shakes much, but the main portions of it are strong 
and substantial. The clay is generally reddish. There are some heavy 
cuts, and such rock as I saw appeared to be black or brown sandstone. 
Much of the stone used in the work must have been found near the sur- 
face. Our first. station was Gatun, several miles from Aspinwall, where 
we reached the Chagres River.” 


The account of the passage up the Chagres River contains 
some good bits of description : 


“ Some of us were stowed away with twenty others in a covered barge, 
But our crew were provokingly patient about starting. Boat after boat 
shoved out before us, and it was rumored that at Cruces there might be 
a scarcity of lodging-places, and that ‘first come would be first served,” 
Our boatmen were ready to start, when a violent altercation sprang up 
between them and the adjoining crew about the rowing-poles. Sucli 
swearing and gesticulation and menacing attitudes foreboded some ter- 
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rible result, but no blows were struck. I afterwards found that these 
natives believed in Falstaff’s philosophy that ‘discretion is the better 
part of valor.’ They seem perfectly infuriated, and rage like madmen, 
until you fancy the battle is beginning; then suddenly they cool down 
and are as peaceful as pet lambs. At last we were in motion. Our pro- 
pelling force consisted of five natives, one of whom stood at the stern to 
direct the barge ; and two on each side, fixing their poles in the bed of the 
river, and throwing thei weight on the poles, resting against the shoulder, 
shot us up stream, as they walked on the edge of the boat from stem to 
stern, The costume of these native boatmen consisted of nature’s garb, 
plus with two a pair of trousers apiece, with two others a red flannel shirt, 
and with one simply a cloth around the loins. Several of them were ath- 
letic and exceedingly well formed; one of them had a smile ever on his 
countenance, as he placed his shoulder against the pole and uttered his 
boatman’s cry. Another made the most hideous and awful faces I ever 
beheld. It seemed a kind of compound grin, between a monkey’s and 
a hyena’s, How they bear the pressure upon their unprotected breasts 
and shoulders for hours together seemed strange, but they manifested 
no sense of inconvenience. Their song was a monotonous cry something 
like ‘ Ho-a, hesh, hesh, hesh, hevy.’ Occasionally they slipped, though 
remarkably sure-footed, and once one of them, missing his brace against 
the pole, plunged into the water. As it was near the shore, a few leaps 
brought him to land, and the boat pulled up to receive him. 

‘A mile or two up the river we arrived at Gorgona, a village upon the 
southwest bank of the river, containing a population of about two thou- 
sand. From this point are two routes to Panama, The Gorgona route 
is more level and less stony, but is very muddy in wet weather. As 
the rainy season was nearly over, some preferred that route. The great 
majority preferred to go by Cruces, six miles up the river. As we pro- 
gressed the scene was in many respects exhilarating. In some places the 
stream was broad and shallow, in others narrow and deep. The dark 
waters (for the water appeared very dark) were overshadowed by the trees 
and shrubbery. The palms, of various kinds, reared their tall, slender 
trunks, and on some hung large bunches of fruit. Innumerable vines and 
flowers, trees in full bloom, and shrubs of delicate leaf and rich fragrance 
were constantly in view. Here and there were large fields of plantain ; 
and in the distance upon our right were conical eminences, one of which 
towered up proudly over two thousand feet. About half-way between 
Gorgona and Cruces the river, compressed into a narrow channel, turns 
to the left at a right angle. Upon the right is an elevated plain with a 
small native town; and directly at the angle, on a high bank, stood an 
American house. It was readily distinguished. by its boards, its glass 
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windows, and shutters, and a cart which stood close by. There was an 
excavation, showing that the railroad was in process of construction; and 
it is at this point that the road leaves the Chagres River and ascends 
towards the high lands. It was about the middle of the afternoon, and 
in a hammock stretched from tree to tree in front of the house swung 
probably an engineer or officer of the railroad taking his siesta. The 
water was so deep that we were compelled to hug the shore, and the 
boat was propelled by the oars placed against the rock or hard clay of 
the bank. The scene was so fine, and the high bank seemed so suited 
for the location of a town, that our company, in true Yankee style, began 
to discuss the propriety of laying out a city and speculating in town 
lots. 

““We were interested in noticing the ascent of vast shoals of small fish. 
Where the current was rapid they ascended close by the bank; and meet- 
ing some projecting root or other obstacle, they shot out into the water 
in a ceaseless silvery stream, presenting almost the appearance of spray. 
It was some time after we noticed them before we could be persuaded it 
was a stream of fish. Thousands, varying from one to three inches in 
length, must have passed every few minutes. A little bird, with white 
breast and brownish back and wings, stole softly along the bank just at 
the river’s brink, watching for the little fish as they came within stroke 
of its bill. Birds, like meadow-larks and kingfishers, were upon the 
bank, or skipped among the bushes. Large buzzards winged their slow 
flight in the distance, or sat, as in grand and solemn council, on the trees. 
Towards evening a flock of parrots made their appearance, being the first 
which we had seen in this tropical land, and upon a bank of mud a foot 
or two above the water's edge lay an alligator some five feet long, occa- 
sionally moving his jaw to seize his unwary prey. 

“On arriving at Cruces I confess to some little disappointment. I had 
read of it as being the point at which the old paved road met the Chagres 
River. It had stood, connected with romantic legends, for some three 
hundred years. I expected to see something like an American city. Be- 
sides, Mr. H., the agent of Mr. Hinckley, had assured me on the cars that 
we should find accommodations at the ‘St. Charles.’ And as he was going 
in advance in a light boat to make necessary arrangements at Cruces, he 
had kindly promised that he would engage rooms for the ladies of our 
party. But here stood Cruces, on a high bank, with its native huts, low 
and thatched, almost without order and without any enclosures. Sure, 
however, of finding a comfortable house and good rooms at the ‘St. 
Charles,’ we hurried on, amid the crowd of passengers. We passed the 
‘American,’ a two-story frame house, with a small addition of three 
stories, but so rough and uncomfortable in appearance that I almost 
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pitied the passengers who were compelled to tarry in such a place. Con- 
gratulating ourselves that we had the good-fortune to have rooms en- 
gaged in advance, we made our way through filthy streets, if such they 
may be called, where mules had tramped the clay into deep holes, and 
between huts where back and front yards were the same. Finally we 
reached the ‘St, Charles,’ another frame’ still worse looking than the 
*‘ American,’ but then it was our home, and the weather was so excessively 
hot we wished to go no farther. Entering the. hotel, there were neither 
chairs nor benches on which we could sit; and on inquiring for rooms, we 
found there were none empty. Mr. H. had not been there—no room had 
been spoken for, and there was no place where the ladies could stay. 
Leaving them, I hurried back to the ‘ American,’ and was just in time to 
secure the last vacant room, which was in the third story, or, as we should 
term it, the garret. For the use of this room for the four ladies, I paid 
eight dollars in advance, and was also required to pay two dollars for 
breakfast and supper for each of us, at the time of securing the room. 
Brother Reasoner and myself were furnished cots in the gentlemen’s 
commons for one dollar each. These cots had no covering, and no pil- 
lows, and from their appearance they had remained unwashed so long, 
as it seemed to us, ‘that the memory of man runneth not to the contrary.’ 

‘Supper was served in wild confusion. Passengers had arrived from 
the Pacific. Hundreds were with us from the Atlantic. Provisions were 
scarce, and waiters were few. Such screaming for coffee, tea, bread, and 
meat I had never heard. After waiting long, I was served with some tea 
with sugar, and some bread, and I had no appetite for anything more. 
Milk is not heard of in all these regions. Beef I had seen cut up into 
strings at a hut near by, and I had no inclination to try it. Fresh meat 
is not cut as with us in pieces for roasting or broiling, but the flesh is cut 
from the bones in strings, and is sold, as I was informed, not by the 
pound, but by the yard. After tea, Brother Reasoner and myself sur- 
veyed the town. Along the bank of the river almost every house had liq- 
uors for sale, and gambling-tables were before nearly every door. Natives 
and Americans of a low class crowded the gambling-places near the river, 
while upon the street back of the hotel the natives pursued their amuse- 
ments alone. 

“ Returning to our hotel and ascertaining that the ladies of our com- 
pany were as comfortable as could be expected with the accommodations 
furnished, we repaired to our cots in the sleeping commons. But there 
was little sleep for us. It seemed as though the refuse of creation had 
been gathered into one room. There were from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty cots and bunks, and many of them were occupied by 
men highly excited with drink. Now and then, when sleep was about 
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to visit our eyelids, some rude remark was made and responded to, fol- 
lowed by a volley of oaths and obscene utterances of the most disgusting 
character. To add to the darkness of the picture, some lewd women oc- 
cupied an adjacent room, separated only by a thin partition. Their jests 
and laughter and vile language were heard and responded to by men of 
the baser sort. In the bar-room beneath us men who could get no cots 
to lie on were drinking, swearing, and carousing, and making night more 
hideous by their revelry. In the native huts, long after ‘the noon of 
night’ had passed, there were alternate singing and hallooing. One 
shrill voice near us kept up a song in loud vociferation the greater part 
of the night, as if some one were acting the part of an improvisator for the 
amusement of company. Add to this the noise of mules and donkeys col- 
lecting for our journey, and the confusion may, in part, beimagined. We 
felt as if we were in the very suburbs of Pandemonium. 

“ As soon as it was sufficiently light we began to look for mules. Our 
company needed seven, with side-saddles for the ladies, As these had 
been but lately introduced, being an innoyation on native usage, and as. 
there was an unusually large number of ladies, it was exceedingly dif- 
ficult to get a supply. We had the first transit tickets taken for this.trip, 
and were entitled, according to the contract, to a preference in choice of 
mules. But in vain we applied to Mr. Hinckley for our rights. Every 
man seized a mule as he was able, and it was an hour or two before we 
were even partially suited. We had, indeed, received sundry lessons be- 
fore leaving New York as to the qualities of mules and how to make our 
selection. But somehow these directions were not applicable to the 
miserable specimens before us, and finally we were glad to seize any 
that offered. When we fancied ourselves ready to mount, a native laid 
claim to two of the mules and demanded payment, and I was compelled 
to refer to Mr. Hinckley again before the matter was settled. The na- 
tives frequently combine to impose on travellers. One calling himself . 
the owner of a mule lets it for the trip, receives payment, and disap- 
pears. When the traveller is about to mount the real owner comes for- 
ward, demands payment, and seizes the mule until the money is paid. 
The proceeds of the trick are then divided between the parties. No 
traveller is well mounted without a spur. Not, indeed, such spurs as are 
worn by horsemen at home, but large ones, with points projecting from 
half an inch to an inch and a half in length. It seems unmerciful to 
ride with such spurs, but travellers find them very useful. Boys, and 
even men, drive quite a trade in this article at Cruces and at Panama, 
selling to the traveller when mounting and begging from him when dis- 
mounting and glad to part with every encumbrance. 

“About eight o’clock we mounted and began our journey. But the 
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looked at the children in their studies and sports, at his Latin, 
and at their geography and arithmetic, at her 
mischief, and little cooing and jumping, while his mother says, 
‘What a pretty boy!’ But then I sometimes ask, ‘What if some one 
may be sick, or— and I try to look upwards and commit all into the 


hands of my Heavenly Father, who careth for them. I have never been 


nervous, I think, but an hour or two one night. It was in Panama. I 
was bilious when I reached the Isthmus; I had slept little at Cruces the 
first night; I had had much care besides fatigue in reaching Panama, 
and fever had already set in. When I sought my bed, I could get but a 
broken cot, which, the last of about twenty, had been put up in a saloon, 
and it was precisely between two doors where the night air of that un- 
healthy spot must blow upon me. I tried to move my cot a little, and, 
with the consent of others, got the principal door closed where the wind 
blew, and, turning my head as far from the current as possible, I was soon 
asleep. But about eleven o’clock, my cot broke down with me head fore- 
most, and the panel of the door blew open so that I could not fasten it. 
On the hard floor I lay, trying to fix the broken cot so as to protect my- 
self from the current of air. As my head ached, as my mouth and lips 
were dry and thirsty, and I felt the feverish throb in my pulse, I own to 
a little nervousness when I thought of the Isthmus fever, and of home, 
and of the deep, blue sea. But trying to believe that all was right, and that 
arms of love were around and beneath me, the floor grew softer, the cur- 
rent of air seemed less annoying, thoughts of friends and a home in the 
upper sanctuary mingled among my imaginings, and I sank into a calm 
and peaceful slumber.” 


His perils by the sea were not yet over. The disabled 
steamer made its way to the harbor of San Diego, and while 
trying to get out again ran upon a shoal, and came near be- 
ing wrecked. He describes this unexpected experience in 
his diary : 

“Our steamer seemed to be floating finely out, though worked by one 
wheel, but as we were eating dinner a sudden jar indicated that we had 
touched bottom. It was not at first supposed to be serious, but after an 
attempt or two to get off, baffled by the wind setting in from the south- 
east and the tide running out, a signal was hoisted, and speedily brought 
the steamer Goliad, the small vessel which I had seen in the morning, to 
our aid. Vain, however, was the trial, and, after breaking two or three 
of the largest cables, the Goliad lay near us, waiting for the evening or 
night tide. Low tide is about five to six; high tide, eleven to twelve. 
We supposed that then we could be pulled off, as our bow swung free, 
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“ As the tide began to come in, the breeze strengthened into a gale, 
and by seven o’clock we were dashed against by strong waves. Towards 
nine it was found impossible to make an attempt to get us off, and be- 
tween nine and ten the @oliad made for the harbor, narrowly escaping 
being driven on shore. Our condition became exceedingly critical from 
nine to one. The storm raged fiercely; the cordage creaked; the sail, 
which had been put up, was torn into shreds, it being impossible to get 
it down; the shrouds cracked like whip-cords, while an occasional squall 
suddenly striking the sail sounded like thunder. The waves rose high, 
dashing furiously against the vessel, and every now and then breaking 
even over the top of the cabin. The foremast was cracked and almost 
ready to fall, and the cabin-work around the mainmast began to crack 
and give way. Near twelve, the guards on the larboard side were split 
part of the way up; those immediately outside my room, which was 
wholly above the guards, splitting up so that I could not get to it 
without great risk. A leavy sea striking shortly after burst up the 
guards in the passageway, so as to throw the surges directly into the 
cabin, and wetting several of the rooms. At this time there seemed but 
little hope of the ship outriding the storm, but about one o’clock the 
squalls of wind were further apart, and from that time till three the surges 
were less regular and not so strong. After three there was a decided 
moderation of the weather, and the ship, which all night before had 
leaned to the larboard, so as to require many of us to stand on the star- 
board guard, righted up, and we were relieved from that duty. I stood 
perhaps three hours during the night on the guard, and got tolerably 
wet. The latter part of the night the sky cleared up, and at daylight the 
wind had fallen. The majority of the passengers did not lie down dur- 
ing the night, but after four o’clock, and especially after five, some were 
able to sleep. Though assured by the officers that the ship was strong 
enough to last several days, it was evident that the best seamen were 
exceedingly doubtful of the result. The ship leaked so that it became 
impossible to work the engine, the wheel being so far under water, and 
the water gathering in the ship put out the fire. 

“In the storm the passengers were as cool and as tranquil as could 
have been expected. All were aware of our great danger, and many had 
but little hope. Several, who had been in storms around the Cape of 
Good Hope and in the Atlantic and Mediterranean, said they had never 
witnessed a night so terrible. Some of the wildest men came to me to 
converse on religious subjects, and I had an opportunity of pointing 
several to the mercy of God in Christ, who at other times were utterly 
careless, The ladies in our company were very quiet, and I did not hear 
an exclamation from any one of them. Some other ladies were much 
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me a great trial, but I cannot help it, and so must submit. To-morrow 
I expect, Providence permitting, to see Oregon City; Friday evening, 
Salem; Saturday evening, Maysville; and then by some way, if possible, 
get through to Conference.” 


Pushing as rapidly as possible for the seat of the Confer- 
ence, he took, at Oregon City, a steamer for Corvallis, on 
the Willamette River, the nearest landing to the place of 
session. This is what he meets on entering the cabin: 


“Passing into the cabin, I found one school-teacher and three or four 
girls or ladies squat on the floor, busily engaged in playing cards, which 
appears to be the inward passion of the Western coast. Gentlemen in the 
cabin, boys on the beach, Indians around their camp, and ladies in their 
clubs, all may be seen playing cards. On the left side, about two miles 
below the old mission site, we passed the place of Gervais, a Frenchman, 
said to have accompanied Lewis and Clark, and at this house Mr. Lee 
preached his first sermon in the Willamette. Shortly after we tied up 
until the moon rose, when, again starting, we grounded on a sand-bar 
some eight or ten miles from Salem. Though exceedingly anxious to 
hurry on, I found it impossible to land and get a conveyance. The yawl 
of the boat was employed in taking soundings and trying to procure a 
lighter. There was an island and a large number of sloughs on our left, 
so as to prevent our journeying if landed. We finally got loose at nine A.M., 
but were detained until eleven by various circumstances. We reached 
Salem at quarter-past one, and hastened to procure some mode of convey- 
ance to Corvallis. 

“Governor Davis met me on the wharf with his usual kind manner 
and good-humored smile, and pleasantly remarked that when we last met 
in Indiana we did not expect to meet in Oregon, he as governor and I 
as bishop. By the help of a friend who had joined me at Portland, 
Mr. Bonhard, Mr..Campbell’s son-in-law, and myself succeeded in pro- 
curing a wagon to convey us to Corvallis for $40—I paying $30—with 
the promise of going through very rapidly. Our vehicle was a light 
spring wagon, rather frail, with but one seat; and our horses, though 
promised an excellent team, were very small. Soon after starting our 
traces got loose several times, and the sides of the wagon-bed, held to- 
gether by a string, broke the string and let down our seat. Mr. B. sat 
behind us, on his trunk, and I on the seat, one end of it elevated, the 


’ other on the floor. We passed over hills south of Salem, resembling 


California hills, with thin oak timber, scrubby and orchard-like. The 
land is rolling and nearly mountainous. Some very fine views were had 
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of the Coast range, the Cascade range, and the snow-peaks of Mt. Hood, 
Mt. Jefferson, and the Sisters. Passed the governor’s residence, eight 
miles from Salem; came to the top of a hill overlooking the Willamette 
valley at Humphrey’s ferry. Here a beautiful view opened before us. 
The Willamette winding below our feet, and, in the distance, wide plains 
with improvements here and there; beyond, prairies, forests, flowers, and 
fields green with wheat, and the mountain range, all made a delightful 
prospect; while the evening rays of the sun gently shed a mellow brill- 
iancy over the landscape. We crossed the ferry. The ferrymen landed 
us with our wagon towards the shore, to the no small consternation of 
our Jehu, who had been boasting of his Yankee origin and his power of 
making money. The boat was shoved off and turned, and we were soon 
under way, passing a mile or so of thick fir woods, with very bad roads. 
Emerging from the forest, we entered a prairie skirted with a lake, a 
slough on our left, and missed our way in consequence of the fencing up 
of claims. This was found to be almost universally the case. ... It was 
now twilight, and in a mile or two farther our driver lost his way. After 
winding to several points of the compass, we brought up at the farm- 
house of Mr. Collins, with whom we made a bargain to send us on to 
Corvallis. But the horses had been turned out Saturday evening, and it 
was pretty dark, and they must be hunted before we could proceed.” 


Baffled though he was, he was resolved not to fail in ac- 
complishing the object of his long journey by sea and land, 
and pushed on through the darkness of the night. The 
narrative continues : 


“Finding who we were, we were treated very kindly and furnished 
with supper. Horses were procured and harnessed to the wagon, leav- 
ing our driver and horses. A son of Mr. Collins started with us to Cor- 
vallis at ten o’clock at night. Taking advantage of some sheaf oats put 
in the hinder part of the wagon, I lay down on them, and thus rode a 
large part of the way, which was down through sloughs and mud, reach- 
ing Corvallis at two at night. Here all were in bed. Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell were absent at Conference, and I could not learn how I was to 
get forward to Belknap’s Settlement. Lying down, I slept until sunrise, 
when I was awakened by Mr. B., and found the Indian boy at Mr. Camp- 
bell’s had been sent to Judge Stewart’s, a mile below town, for a horse. 
Judge Stewart was to have accompanied me, but, despairing of my com- 
ing, the horses had been turned out. Before a horse could be caught 
and brought to town it was a quarter-past eight. Assured, however, it 
was only fifteen miles away, I was immédiately in the saddle, crossed 
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Mary’s River in a ferry-boat, and, over a very muddy road and exceeding- 
ly deep sloughs, I rode rapidly, two men being my pioneers. 

“Mary’s Peak, covered with snow, was visible all the time some thirty 
miles distant. Five miles riding on a level not far from the Willamette 
brought us to clumps of trees; ten miles to an undulating ridge-—fifteen 
miles—brought us to Belknap’s Settlement, near the junction of the Long 
Tom and the Willamette. We rode along Long Tom, a dull, sluggish 
stream in this part of its course, said to have been named from an early 
settler—Long Tom Barr. Having parted with my guides, I learned that _ 
the church was yet five miles distant and situated among the spurs of the 
Buttes. Ridingon and carrying my satchel, I at length came in sight of 
a log school-house, with a little board shed attached temporarily to it. 
Tt stood on the top of a butte, in great measure surrounded by sloughs, 
and nearly a mile from any house. Horses and wagons were tied up 
around it. Alighting and divesting myself of my outer wraps, I stepped. 
into the church just as the congregation engaged in prayer at the close 
of, as I was informed, an excellent sermon by Brother Pearne, who had 
acted as president of the Conference. At the close of prayer some one 
announced my name; going forward, an appointment was arranged for 
half-past two. My place of lodging was a mile and a half off, and, get- 
ting my dinner, it was time for preaching. Preached on ‘Oneness’ and 
ordained three deacons. At night did not go out.” 


To reach this log school-house in the woods of Oregon he 
had journeyed several thousand miles by sea, had encoun- 
tered the difficulties of river navigation in a new country, 
and in the last desperate struggle had ridden nearly all the 
night before, sleeping in his wagon on sheaves of oats, and 
then had pushed forward twenty miles on horseback to find 
himself in time to join in the Sabbath worship. And he 
had his reward. He was among men who were laying the 
foundations—not of empires, far better than that—of com- 
monwealths of self-controlled and all-controlling citizens. 
They were in the midst of their struggle with the forces of 
untamed Nature and bore its marks upon them. I find ina 
paper of later but uncertain date a description of the scene, 
written by one who was on the spot. The time is Sunday 
morning, and preachers and people are assembled for the 
Conference love-feast : 

21 
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“Reader, did you ever attend a Conference love-feasteon the frontier, 
where common sufferings and deprivations and trials had moulded all 
hearts into one? where a universal poverty equalized everything, so that 
there could be no classes or grades of appointment? If not, we pity you. 
You have lost the sight of the greenest spot that ever blossomed in the 
path of an itinerant. 

“The love-feast of this Conference was rich with experience and his- 
tory, with pathos and unction, all finding expression in word and ‘song, 
in tear and shout, rendering the hour indescribable. At its close the 
president of the Conference preached a sermon of great power, and just 
as he resumed his seat the tall form of Bishop Simpson appeared in the 
door, and Conference and congregation were thrown into a whirl of ex- 
citement as they welcomed him to this rustic sanctuary. It was at once 
announced that he would preach in the afternoon. When two o’clock 
came, and the bishop arose in that humble desk to preach and gave out, 


‘ When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died,’ 


how the words of that old hymn beat with new life! And his prayer ! 
dews of heaven could not distil more sweetly. And his sermon! who 
shall describe the indescribable or speak the unutterable ?”’* 


His perils of waters and perils in the wilderness were not 
all past. His plan of travel included a trip up the Columbia 
River to the Dalles, where was an important Methodist mis- 
sion station. Accordingly he retraced his way, going down 
the Willamette to Portland, and from thence up the Co- 
lumbia. Returning to Portland, he writes of this trip to 
his wife: 

“Portland, April 10, 1854. 

“T reached this city on Saturday morning, after a difficult and some- 
what perilous journey to the Cascades and Dalles of the Columbia River. 

“Treached my Conference on the Sabbath of its session, after having trav- 
elled all Saturday night, my guide missing his way in the woods. Con- 
ference closed on Tuesday afternoon; that evening I rode twenty miles 
on horseback to Corvallis; spent there three days waiting for a steam- 
boat, but it was sunk on its passage up, and I started on horseback for 
Salem, some thirty-two miles distant; but my horse gave out, and I was 
compelled to walk part of my journey. There I spent Sabbath, preach- 


* This sermon is more fully described on p. 298. 
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ing twice ; addressed the church on Monday night; attended to’ mission- 
ary business on Monday and Tuesday, and on Wednesday left on a steamer 
for Oregon City. Thursday from Oregon City to this place (Portland); 
Friday by steamer to the Cascades, on my way to the Dalles, to look af- 
ter mission property. There the steamer above the Cascades was broken, 
and, after having waited for a sail-boat until Monday, I was obliged to 
hire an Indian canoe, and with Brother Pearne, who accompanied me, to 
row up the river. About ten o’clock at night we reached the Indian 
camp, where, as it rained, we were compelled to lodge in a miserable In- 
dian hut, among the filthy natives, until the morning light appeared. 
The next evening we reached the Dalles. There spent Wednesday. 
Thursday tried to get down the river in a schooner, but, the wind being 
adverse, after struggling for twenty hours, and being nearly capsized, 
and escaping by a hand’s-breadth from being dashed upon the rocks, we 
left the schooner and took a small boat or skiff. We rowed all night, 
except three hours, when the crew gave out. Making a fire upon the 
shore, miles from any house, we threw ourselves upon the ground, and I 
had a good, sweet sleep. Friday reached the Cascades, and Saturday, 
by steamer, returned here. 

“Should Providence spare my life, I expect to reach San Francisco on 
my return in the next ten or twelve days, and it is now highly probable 
that I shall sail from thence by the steamer of the first of May. If so, 
and Providence should see it best to keep me from accident and disease, 
I may reach New York the latter part of May.” 
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readiness to go. . . . We sincerely trust that we may be put 
in communication with the brethren chosen of God to found 
and execute what we deem to be a great work of the Church, 
viz., to take a worthy part in the evangelization of India.” 
With what feelings Bishop Simpson, after such delay, wrote 
the commission of the Rev. William Butler may readily be 
imagined. We reproduce it here as a memento of a historic 
event, for out of this unpromising beginning have grown 
three Annual Conferences, superintended by a bishop for 
India and Malaysia, with more than eleven thousand adher- 
ents to the Christian faith, and all the appointments of a 
well-organized Church. 

Immediately upon his return from his long tour to Texas, 
he entered again upon the excessive labors so characteristic 
of him. In the following fashion he spends a Sunday dur- 
ing the General Conference Session at Indianapolis, May, 
1856: “I visited New Albany and Jeffersonville on Satur- 
day evening. Went to Wesley Chapel Sunday -school on 
Sabbath morning and opened it with prayer; visited Rob- 
erts Chapel Sunday-school and addressed the scholars ; 
preached at Centenary Church; helped to administer sacra- 
ment at Roberts Chapel at half-past three, and preached at 
Wesley Chapel at night. Rose at four next morning; at 
_half-past four got in omnibus, stopped at Jeffersonville to 
breakfast. Dined at Dr. Cunan’s, and left at quarter-past 
three for this place, where I arrived at eight. So much for 
the journey.” 

Another note from the seat of the General Conference 
gives a hint of the purpose to send him as delegate to Eng- 
land : 

a Indianapolis, May 21. 

“There is nothing done as to districting the bishops, and nothing I 
think will be done. I suppose I have pretty deeply offended the North- 
ern brethren by saying I thought their proposed action against slavery 
unconstitutional, But this will likely work well and please you, for be- 
fore this a large number of them said they were going to send me to 


England. Now I think it will not be done, and, if spared, I shall be the 
more with you,” 
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He was, nevertheless, appointed a delegate to the British 
Wesleyan Conference, with Doctor McClintock as an asso- 
ciate. This was for him a most memorable journey ; it ex- 
tended to the Continent, where he attended the Conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance at Berlin, and from thence to the 
Holy Land. His letters, while abroad, to his family are no 
longer brief itineraries, but are full of life and enthusiasm ; 
they will best tell the story of his sickness and health, of 
the traveller’s pleasures and mishaps. He left New York 


in May, 1857, crowded to the last moment before his depart- 


ure with engagements for sermons and addresses. His son 
Charles was on shipboard with him; Dr. McClintock and the 
Rev. Mr. William H. Milburn, who became one of the party, 
joined him in Liverpool. The first letter is from that city: 


“May 25, 1857. 

“Many thanks to a kind Providence for protection amid the dangers 
of an Atlantic voyage. And here, sure enough, I am in Old England, 
the land of story and of song, the land of brave men and fair women for 
centuries past. And yet I am in a kind of bewilderment. Am I really 
here? I am ready to ask myself; for everything is so much like what 
I have seen elsewhere, and so many marks of a common civilization and 
a common Christianity are about me, and the same language which I 
haye always heard I hear still. I can scarcely feel that I am abroad, and 
yet there are differences. But you want no essays; well, then, to my story. 

“That last white handkerchief I saw waved, was it yours? I fancied 
so; I know you did wave, and I waved, and Charles waved, and we all 
waved. But when you and we quit waving our pocket-handkerchiefs, 
and you turned homeward on the train, we kept waving away, sometimes 
a great deal more than we wished. At least Charles thought so, and so 
thought about one hundred and fifty or one hundred and eighty out ot 
the two hundred passengers who went through all sorts of grimaces, and 
gyrations, and gesticulations, and utterances. But the waters are safely 
crossed, and once more we are on dry land. 

“ Somehow I get to the end of my story too soon; I scarcely start from 
America but I find myself landing here. It was not so in reality, for the 
days seemed long, very long, as we tossed on the ocean, with the ther- 
mometer, as it was two days, down to 32°. Isaid the days were long—so 
they were, for the sun did not set till after eight, and it was bright twi- 
light until ten, And the daylight broke at half-past two, and the sun 
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was up again about four, while we were on our Northern passage—for 
we passed north of Ireland. But here I am again across the sea before 
my story is done. Well, then, besides Mr. Holmes, we had on board Mr. 
Wandell, of New York, a merchant going to China for tea, a member of 
our church, and Mrs. Havemeyer, also a member, whose husband was for- 
merly Mayor of New York. Then we had Mayor or ex-Mayor Brady, 
with his wife and two daughters, and a number of others with whom I 
became well acquainted. The ladies generally were very sick, but one 
old woman from Louisiana talked so incessantly from morning to night 
that she had not time to be sick. As for myself, though I had some 
headache and a little nausea occasionally, yet as Bishop Ames says of me, 
‘I had not sense enough to get sick.’ On Sabbath I was invited to preach, 
and did so to an attentive audience. This is rather unusual on this line, 
but the captain was very polite. I had written a letter on board, hoping 
that I might reach this city in time to send it by the steamer of Satur- 
day, but I was too late. But on arriving we got thinner paper, and I be- 
gan to write the letter over again, but somehow it would come out a very 
different one. 

“We arrived about three on yesterday (Sunday) afternoon. About 
five we got the custom-house officers and came ashore. We stopped at 
the Adelphi Hotel, and at six I heard Milburn preach. Having learned 
that his party was at the Union, I changed our lodging to the Union, 
and now we are all together. They had a delightful passage over, I sup- 
pose much more pleasant than ours, having arrived on Friday night. 
To-morrow I expect we shall go to London. From thence it is uncer- 
tain what our course will be.” 


Never did a more brilliant company of men go abroad to 
represent a Church or a people than were now happily met 
together in the Union Hotel, Liverpool. Mr. Milburn’s 
almost total blindness gave an additional interest to his 
oratory ; Dr. McClintock was in the maturity of his powers ; 
grace, polish, and strength were revealed in every public ad- 
dress delivered by him. And Bishop Simpson was, during this 
trip, at his best. The trio travelled much together, enjoyed 
life together, and together delighted the thousands who ~ 
thronged to hear them. In those days, English audiences 
listened more critically to Americans than they do now. 
America was, in some sense, on trial before them; and 
American Methodism, in the presence of English Wesleyans, 
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was expected to give an account of itself; to prove, not so 
much the legitimacy of its derivation—that was conceded— 
but its faithful adherence, in every point of detail, to the 
Wesleyan ideas of Church order. It seems to us, of this 
day, incredible that it should be so, but so it was. Our vis- 
itors, in 1857, felt themselves to be, without fault of their 
own, in precisely this position. 

Mr. Milburn gives an account of one of the first advent- 
ures of the party in Liverpool: 

“ Here is a droll bit over which we had a hearty laugh. 

“The Sunday after Doctor McClintock and I reached 
Liverpool, while we were waiting for the bishop, the doc- 
tor went to a Wesleyan Chapel, dressed as he had been on 
the ship, and at the close of the morning service entered 
the vestry-room. The preacher who had officiated, a tall, 
dignified person, was, after the manner of the time, taking 
a glass of wine which had been deferentially handed to him 
by a chapel steward. 

“The courteous doctor approached, and said, in his bland 
tone, ‘The Reverend Mr. , 1 believe.” ‘That is my 
name, answered the other, with some asperity of manner, 
‘have you business with me? If so, pray state it at once.’ 
‘None whatever,’ said the doctor; ‘I simply called to pay 
my respects.’ ‘Respects indeed, said the Englishman, 
somewhat tartly, ‘and what may be your name? ‘ McClin- 
tock, said the doctor. ‘McClintock,’ exclaimed the other, 
with a slight touch of contempt in his tone. 

““<Trish, I see” Then, musing a moment, he added, ‘Do 
you happen to be related to the Rev. Dr. McClintock who 
is shortly expected in this country with the American depu- 
tation to the Wesleyan body? ‘That is my name,’ said 


‘the doctor, bowing. ‘You, Dr. McClintock? exclaimed 


the Briton, as he held the half-emptied glass in his hand, 
and a mingled expression of incredulity and amazement 
overspread his features, as he rapidly ran his eye over the 
doctor from head to foot, surveying the slouch hat in his. 
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hand, his blue body-coat, his brown waistcoat showing the 
shirt-front, the brown trousers, pausing longest upon the 
black neck-tie, and adding, ‘ You, Dr. McClintock? I never 
could have believed it ! 
_ “Recovering a little from his astonishment, the Englishman 
went on, ‘ Really, if you are the Rev. Dr. McClintock, one 
of the American deputation, you must preach for us at our 
evening service; but where is the Right Rey. Bishop Simp- 
son? ‘He hasn’t arrived yet, said the doctor. ‘We ex- 
_ pect him this afternoon.’ ‘Then, certainly,’ said the other, 
‘if the bishop should reach here in time, we shall wish him, 
as the head of the deputation, to preach; otherwise, we 
shall insist upon your doing so.’ ‘It will be quite impos- 
sible for me,’ said the doctor, pointing to his throat, which, 
by the way, was so seriously affected that he had not spoken 
in public for many months. ‘Oh, that can be easily man- 
aged,’ said John Bull, totally misapprehending his mean- 
ing; ‘you must certainly have a clerical suit in your bag- 
gage, and as to the white cravat, I will lend you a fresh 
one with great pleasure.’ ” , 
A trip to Norway helped to fill up the interval of time be- 
tween Bishop Simpson’s arrival in England and the meeting 
of the British Wesleyan Conference. In June, in company 
with Dr. McClintock, he visited the Irish Wesleyan Confer- 
ence, where they received “a thousand welcomes” as only 
Irishmen can give them. They were both near their ances- 
tral home, the father of Dr. McClintock having been born a 
few miles on the one side of Omagh, in County Tyrone, and 
the father of Bishop Simpson a few miles on the opposite 
side of that town. Dr. McClintock said afterwards, laugh- 
ingly, that while in Ireland he had received a certificate of 
his nationality. After having preached on a certain occasion, 
a venerable old minister to whom he was introduced asked 
him when he went to America. The doctor replied that he 
was born there. “Dear, dear,” responded the old gentle- 
man, “he talks as well as most any one of us.” In July 
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the two delegates were presented to the British Conference. 


_ We will draw again from Mr. Milburn’s narrative: “The 


Conference sat with closed doors until the day on which 
the bishop and the doctor were received, when time-hon- 
ored precedent was thrown aside, the doors opened, and 
an almost suffocating crowd thronged every part of the 
building. The bishop, who was the first to speak, could not 
but be conscious, as he looked over the vast assembly, that, 
kindly disposed as they might be, there was a barrier to his 
success, for the hospitality of mind in his hearers was tinct- 
ured by a slight distrust and undervaluation of him as an 
American ; undefined it might be, but none the less real and 
potent. Cleleliti9 
“It was a trying moment for the great orator who had 
achieved so many triumphs in his native land, and he, at 
first, seemed almost to falter, while the doctor and I, who 
sat near at hand, were tremulous, even feverish, dreading 
lest our champion might fail for the first time in his life on 
a great occasion. For ten or fifteen minutes we were kept 
in most painful suspense; our breath came hard and fast, 
for the bishop was hampered and ill at ease, or appeared to 
be so. It may have been his art, but I think it was genu- 
ine embarrassment. Just as we were giving up all for lost, 
the speaker seemed to forget himself for a moment or two, 
as a happy illustration fell from his lips; his face lighted 
up, his eye flashed, and every eye in the multitude answered 
him, and there was a murmur of ‘ Hear, hear!’ from all 
over the house. The bishop’s legs were no longer unsteady ; 
he seemed to erect himself above himself; his voice lost its 
wavering inflections and uncertainty of tone; his sentences 
flowed freely, in clearer and higher form. The speech be- 
came earnest, effective, poetic, impassioned, thrilling. The 
silence was at times oppressive, but relieved at the end 
of every paragraph, sometimes of a few sentences, by deaf- 
ening, overwhelming shouts of ‘Hear, hear! good, good! 
English reserve is proverbial, and the mercurial stranger 
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XVII. 


Tue seventeen years from 1844 to 1861 sufficed to bring 
the contest, which in the former year shook the Methodist 


Episcopal General Conference, to a broader field, and to a ° 


decision by other weapons than the weapons of logic. In fact, 
Church and State, on either side of the dividing line, were 
keeping pace with each other. It required a longer time to 
tear the nation apart than sufficed for dividing the Church, 
but the same convictions, the same passions, were at work 
which had sundered the ties of Christian brotherhood. In 
the State, as we have seen, the concession in the Compro- 
mise of 1850, which permitted the territories acquired from 
Mexico to be organized with or without slavery at the option 
of their inhabitants, was boldly applied to all the remain- 
ing territories of the nation. In December, 1853, President 
Pierce declared that the Compromise legislation of 1850 


“had given new- vigor to our institutions and restored a 


sense of repose and security to the public mind.” * In Jan- 
uary, 1854, one month thereafter, a bill was brought into 
the national Senate, repealing the Missouri Compromise of 
1820, and opening the vast region from the northern line of 
Arkansas to the British possessions to settlement by slave- 
holders. This repealing bill was passed, and Nebraska and 
Kansas were organized, with the result of an actual but sup- 
pressed civil war. Bands of energetic settlers went out to 
the plains of Kansas, resolved on the one side to establish 
freedom, on the other, slavery, if necessary, by force of arms. 


* Quoted from Mr. Blaine’s “Twenty Years in Congress,” Vol. I., p. 
110. 
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When, in 1860, the two parties met once more to select 
candidates for the Presidency, the lines of separation be- 
tween them were drawn more strongly still. The Demo- 
cratic convention was hopelessly divided, and two candidates 
of that party were named for our highest office. Mr. Doug- 
las and his friends stood firmly on the ground of non-inter- 
vention by Congress with slavery in the territories; Mr. 
Breckenridge and his followers just as solidly on the affir- 
mation that it is the duty of Congress to give slavery in the 
territories national protection. Mr. Lincoln represented the 
immovable opposition to any further extension of slavery. 
His pithy phrase, “The Union cannot exist half slave and 
half free,’ was caught up and repeated all over the free 
states. It putin the concisest form the conviction to which 
the country had come, and strengthened the purpose to resist, 
to the bitter end, the schemes of the Southern extremists. 
The effect of his election was instantly felt. By the close 
of 1860 South Carolina had declared itself out of the Union; 
and when he was inaugurated in March, 1861, he was 
met by the spectacle of states seceding and preparing for 
war. 

Bishop Simpson’s life had been a long preparation for the 
service which he was now to render his country. He had 
been, as a delegate, a hearer of, if not a sharer in, the im- 
portant debates of 1844; as editor of the Western Christian 
Advocate he had, in 1850, discussed, with vigor, Mr. Clay’s 
scheme of pacification. In carrying on this controversy he 
had won the confidence of Mr. S. P. Chase, Mr. Lincoln’s 
Secretary of the Treasury ; with Mr. Stanton and Mr. Lin- 
coln he soon came to be on terms of intimacy; he com- 
pelled the respect of Mr. Seward and Mr. Montgomery 
Blair. 

The president discovered very quickly that, the issues of 
the war being moral, the support of the churches was of the 
last importance to him. He knew well that no men under- 
stood the people so thoroughly as the Methodist bishops, 
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church at the time, I was endeavoring to give an important 


notice of an arrangement for dining the Cincinnati preach- 
ers. Great preparations had been made by the good people 
of the city, who are so noted for their hospitality. But 
such was the wild excitement that it was impossible to be 
heard, and I had the disappointment of seeing the great 
congregation slowly move out without knowing that enter- 
tainment had been provided for them. I well remember, 
in the midst of the scene, to have heard Moody, just behind . 
me, say, ‘ Never mind, Simmons.’ Many a grand dinner had 
no eaters that day.” 

One of the most important occasions of the delivery of 
this war speech was Nov. 3, 1864, in the Academy of Mu- 
sic, New York city. The presidential election was but a 
few days off,* Lincoln and McClellan being the candidates. 
Of the mass of people assembled the Zribune of November 
Tth says: “Such an audience gathered at the Academy of 
Music as seldom or never before was crowded within its 
walls. Long before the time announced for the lecture to 
commence the spacious building was crowded from pit to 
dome—the seats were soon filled, the standing-room all 
taken up, and still the crowd poured in till no more room 
was left in which to squeeze another person.” 

With much tact the bishop began by saying that he did 
not appear there as a partisan. “I would stand,” he said, 
“far above all party; I have no epithets for any of my fel- 
low-citizens.” As it was his purpose to give his discourse a 
firm body of logic, he outlined four possible issues of the 
war. “ First: It is a possible result of this conflict that we 
may become a prey to some foreign powers and be reduced 


* The delivery of the address immediately before the presidential elec- 
tion was purposely so arranged. Mr. Mark Hoyt, who had the prepara- 
tions for the meeting in charge, writes to him: “ All your friends agree 
that you should speak before the election. Speaking at that time, with 
the full report, promised, in the Tribune, Times, Herald, and Hvening 
Post, is equivalent to speaking to the nation.” 
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under their control. There is a second possible result of 
this contest: that the nation may be divided into two or 
more separate confederacies. There is a third possible is- 
sue: that the nation may remain united, but with its pres- 
ent institutions overthrown, and Southern institutions and 
Southern ideas established. The fourth and last possible 
issue is that our nation, having passed through this fiery 
ordeal, may come out of it purer, stronger, and more glori- 
ous than ever before. At this point I will simply say that 
I believe it to be the design of Providence to secure the 
last result.” Taking up the first topic, he proceeded to say: 
“No great nation has, in all history, risen and fallen in a 
single century. [Illustrated by examples.] Moreover, there 
are indications to show that this is destined to be a great 
nation in the earth. The discovery of America by Colum- 
bus, at the time thereof, was opportune. This nation has 
done more than any other to fulfil a great destiny. One 
thing it has done towards the accomplishment of its work 
is the education of the masses. In this land all may rise to 
the highest offices. The humblest cabin-boy may lead our 
armies, and the poor hostler may sit in the Senate. Who 
has not heard of Henry Clay, the Mill-boy of the Slashes, 
and Jackson, the child of poor Irish parents; and some 
may have heard that even a rail-splitter may become presi- 
dent. [Applause.] Again, this nation is an asylum for all 
the nations of the earth. There is no large migration to 
any other land, but men come here from all parts of the 
world. I have no feeling of sympathy with any person 
who will seek to exclude from free national association all 
who may come. We have broad acres for them to culti- 
vate, schools for their children and churches for themselves, 
and a Constitution broad enough, thank God! and strong 
enough for all the world to stand upon. This nation has 
the sympathy of the masses all over the earth, and if the 
world is to be raised to its proper place, I would say it with 
all reverence, God cannot do without America. 
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_ stars; they have followed the North Star successfully, and 


now it is shown that they can follow, as well as any 
others, the stars that are set in our glorious flag. [Loud 
applause. | 

“Your Fifty-fifth Regiment carried this flag [taking up a 
war-worn, shot-riddled flag, which was greeted with tremen- 
dous cheers]; it has been at Newbern, and at South Moun- 
tain, and at Antietam. The blood of our brave boys is 
upon it ; the bullets of rebels have gone through and through 
it; yet it is the same old flag. [Most enthusiastic applause, 
the audience rising and giving three rousing cheers.] Our 
fathers followed that flag; we expect that our children and 
our children’s children will follow it; there is nothing on 
earth like that old flag for beauty. [Long and loud cheer- 
ing.| Long may those stars shine! Just now there are 
clouds upon it and mists gathering around it, but the stars 
are coming out, and others are joining them. And they 
grow brighter and brighter, and so may they shine till the 
last star in the heavens shall fall! [Great cheering and 
waving of handkerchiefs and hurrahing.)” 

Such is a meagre outline of an address which usually oc- 
cupied in its delivery some two hours. It was one of the 
stirring events of the time, and was worth to the nation 
thousands of men. Its sublime trust in Divine Providence 
was a part of Bishop Simpson’s religion, and he infused 
a large measure of his own faith into the hearts of all 
who heard him. There is not, however, a written line of 
the address among his papers, and this lack makes us 
dependent on hurriedly written reports, none of which 
give more than broken fragments of it. Its intensity re- 
flects the spirit of the loyal citizens, especially at the precise 
moment of its delivery. It was feared that a verdict against 
Mr. Lincoln’s administration might be given by a disheart- 
ened people; for the first time, too, an election for a presi- 
dent was to be held during a civil war; could it be orderly 


and in exact conformity to the requirements of the law? 
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under their control. There is a second possible result of 
this contest: that the nation may be divided into two or 
more separate confederacies. There is a third possible is- 
sue: that the nation may remain united, but with its pres- 
ent institutions overthrown, and Southern institutions and 
Southern ideas established. The fourth and last possible 
issue is that our nation, having passed through this fiery 
ordeal, may come out of it purer, stronger, and more glori- 
ous than ever before. At this point I will simply say that 
I believe it to be the design of Providence to secure the 
last result.” Taking up the first topic, he proceeded to say: 
“No great nation has, in all history, risen and fallen in a 
single century. [Illustrated by examples.] Moreover, there 
are indications to show that this is destined to be a great 
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done more than any other to fulfil a great destiny. One 
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world. I have no feeling of sympathy with any person 
who will seek to exclude from free national association all 
who may come. We have broad acres for them to culti- 
vate, schools for their children and churches for themselves, 
and a Constitution broad enough, thank God! and strong 
enough for all the world to stand upon. This nation has 
the sympathy of the masses all over the earth, and if the 
world is to be raised to its proper place, I would say it with 
all reverence, God cannot do without America. 
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stars; they have followed the North Star successfully, and 


- now it is shown that they can follow, as well as any 


others, the stars that are set in our glorious flag. [Loud 
applause. | 

“Your Fifty-fifth Regiment carried this flag [taking up a 
war-worn, shot-riddled flag, which was greeted with tremen- 
dous cheers]; it has been at Newbern, and at South Moun- 
tain, and at Antietam. The blood of our brave boys is 
upon it ; the bullets of rebels have gone through and through 
it; yet it is the same old flag. [Most enthusiastic applause, 
the audience rising and giving three rousing cheers.] Our 
fathers followed that flag; we expect that our children and 
our children’s children will follow it; there is nothing on 
earth like that old flag for beauty. [Long and loud cheer- 
ing.| Long may those stars shine! Just now there are 
clouds upon it and mists gathering around it, but the stars 
are coming out, and others are joining them. And they 
grow brighter and brighter, and so may they shine till the 
last star in the heavens shall fall! [Great cheering and 
waving of handkerchiefs and hurrahing.)” 

Such is a meagre outline of an address which usually oc- 
cupied in its delivery some two hours. It was one of the 
stirring events of the time, and was worth to the nation 
thousands of men. Its sublime trust in Divine Providence 
was a part of Bishop Simpson’s religion, and he infused 
a large measure of his own faith into the hearts of all 
who heard him. There is not, however, a written line of 
the address among his papers, and this lack makes us 
dependent on hurriedly written reports, none of which 
give more than broken fragments of it. Its intensity re- 
flects the spirit of the loyal citizens, especially at the precise 
moment of its delivery. It was feared that a verdict against 
Mr. Lincoln’s administration might be given by a disheart- 
ened people; for the first time, too, an election for a presi- 
dent was to be held during a civil war; could it be orderly 
and in exact conformity to the requirements of the law? 
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In that trying hour the men of lofty faith became the true 
leaders of the nation, and Bishop Simpson was one of them. — 
He fully realized Mr. Webster’s ideal of a great-souled citi- 
zen in the midst of a national crisis: “Then self-devotion is 
eloquent ; the clear conception outrunning the deductions 
of logic, the high purpose, the firm resolve, the dauntless 
spirit, this, this is eloquence; or, rather, it is something 
more than all eloquence: it is action, noble, sublime, godlike 
action.” Had it been possible for Mr. Webster to take the 
bishop for his original, the likeness could not be more exact. 
But it is time to return to the events of the war period in 
their order, as far as Bishop Simpson was connected with 
them. Instead of going to California in 1861, as he had 
intended, he gave his time to the Methodist Episcopal 
Missionary Society, whose collections of money were im- 
perilled by the unsettled condition of public affairs. In 
1862 the trip to California and Oregon was undertaken, 
and consumed nearly six months. As usual, he was half 
homesick while abroad, and counted the days which must 
elapse before he could return. Only three weeks of the 
twenty-two gone,” he wrote back, while he was yet on 
shipboard, but nearing his destination. The trip to Ore- 
gon was made from San Francisco by sea, but the. re- 
turn to California by land, the bishop using saddle or 
private vehicle or stage as he found it most convenient. 
He came over the plains eastward by stage, tarrying at 
Carson City, Nevada, Denver, and other points. So much 
was he disabled during this long journey that he could preach 
but once a day. Occasionally his tone in his letters is de- 
spondent. Thus he writes to his wife: “Sometimes I have 
visions of years of usefulness; and then a shade comes over 
me, and I feel as if my work were about done, and that 
you ought to select the home where you will be happiest, 
should I not be with you.” At Carson City he notices the 
utter extinction of religious life in many who had been 
trained in Christian homes. “I preached,” he says, “on 
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been won; Vicksburg had been taken; Grant was fighting 
in the Wilderness of Virginia, and our best blood was flow- 
ing freely. A battle nearly every day, with indecisive re- 
sults, was sending the wounded soldiers in thousands to the 
rear. The year had begun with the holding of fairs, for the 


benefit of the Sanitary Commission, in the great cities East 


and West—that in New York resulting in the gathering of 
over a million of dollars. That of Philadelphia was to have 
been opened with an address from President Lincoln, but, 
being unable to attend, he requested that Bishop Simpson 
take his place, saying that there was no other man in the 
country by whom he would prefer to be represented.* 

The speech was so characteristic, and the occasion so ex- 
traordinary, that the reader will relish some of its passages : 


“At the request of the President of the United States, and in his be- 
half, I accept from the honored Executive Committee the vast treasures 
contained in these buildings—the generous offerings of the citizens of 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania—to be dedicated, in the name 
of the people, to the use of the sick and wounded in our army and navy. 
No one, more than myself, regrets the absence of our honored chief-mag- 
istrate. [Applause.] The noble ends in view, the unparalleled magnif- 
icence of the arrangements, and the character of this assemblage combine 
to form an occasion worthy of his presence. Delighted would we have 
been to hear from his own lips the expression of his sympathy, and to 
catch the inspiration of his heart, which swells with strong confidence 
in the glorious results of our present national struggle. [Applause.] 
But he could not be with us; his eye was upon Richmond. [Applause.] 
He is listening for tidings from our brave generals, and from our equally 


* Mr. John Welsh thus wrote in regard to the president’s request: ‘“ Mr. 
Cresson, Mr. Cuyler, and myself, a few minutes since, waited upon you to 
communicate to you a wish, expressed in writing by President Lincoln, 
that you should represent him at the opening ceremonies of the great 
Central Fair, on Tuesday next. Finding that you were absent, Mr.G. W. 
Childs, one of our Executive Committee, has kindly consented to be the 
bearer of that request, which, I earnestly trust, it may afford you pleasure 
to comply with. We had assigned you a position in our services, but 
your acquiescence in the wish of President Lincoln will render it un- 
necessary to allude to it.” 
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brave advancing hosts. He is waiting to furnish such aid and to give 
such orders as the interests of the hour may demand. But while he is 
not with us, he is of us. He sympathizes with the suffering sailor and 
soldier, and is deeply moved by their distress; and all that the govern- 
ment could do to assist this great enterprise he has, from the beginning, 
promptly done for the officers of the Sanitary Commission. [Applause] — 

“But why all this outpouring of treasure? Why this universal stirring _ 
of the national heart? We are in the midst of war—earnest, terrible 
war; war with a people of the same race—with our former brethren, 
who have breathed the same air of freedom ; who have been educated in 
the same schools of learning; who have been inspired by the noble deeds 
of the same ancestry. But the leaders of the South have torn them from 
us. They were weary of our constitutional forms. They murmured at, 
and feared, the growing spirit of freedom, and they broke the bonds 
of our ancient covenant. They seized a part of our heritage, and have 
sought to found a government whose corner-stone should be human 
slavery. They have erected their altar to this dark Moloch, and verily 
they have made their sons pass through a terrible fire; and more victims 
have been laid already on this dark altar than were ever sacrificed on 
that of the angry deity of old. 

“But the injury stops not there. The friends of the Union have risen, 
and have rushed to the rescue. The farmer has left his plough, the me- 
chanic his shop, the man of letters his desk, and the merchant his office. 
The noblest of young men have been foremost in the thickest of the 
fight; and though, amid the smoke and carnage of battle, some of the 
stars have been dimmed, and some of the stripes have been torn, yet the 
star-spangled banner still waves, and the millions rally round the flag! 
{Long-continued and deafening applause.] But, alas! how many brave 
men have fallen! How many are wounded! To-day, in camp, and in 
hospital, and on the battle-field— perhaps at this very hour—multiplied 
thousands of husbands, and brothers, and sons are lying among the sick 
and helpless. Shall their comrades cease from the strife to care for them, 
or shall other hands, less able and less skilled in war, perform these 
offices of kindness? Shall they be left to suffer and to die neglected, 
or shall every attention which humanity can suggest be freely given 
them? This question you, with others, are answering by your donations 
and by your labors, 

“This land of ours is wonderful. The government has called for men, 
and they have come from every plain, and from every mountain, and from 
every valley, until more than a million have stood in martial array. And 
yet our crops have been sown and gathered; the sound of the hammer 
is heard in the shop, and the hum of machinery in the factories. Our 
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shipboard; in the name of the people who ordained that Constitution 


_ under which we live, and who have sworn to defend and uphold it; in 


the name of the people who are determined to live or die under the stars 
and stripes, I dedicate these treasures and their proceeds to the sick and 
wounded soldiers and sailors of our army and navy—to those brave men 
who for us and ours have perilled their lives, and driven back the hosts 


.of the enemy. May God, in his infinite mercy, restore them to health 


and to their friends and to their country! And may the donors realize 
that ‘it is more blessed to give than to receive.’ [Amen! Amen! shout- 
ed the audience. Three cheers were proposed and given for the eloquent 
bishop, as he sat down.]” 


But in all he expressed of devotion to the cause of free- 
dom, throughout this stirring address, Bishop Simpson but 
echoed the voice of the Methodist Episcopal General Con- 
ference, which had adjourned from its place of session in 
Philadelphia, only a few days before the opening of this 
Sanitary Fair. In maintaining the national unity he kept 
no more than equal step with the Church of which he was a 
trusted leader. Assoon asit assembled in the Union Church, 
of Philadelphia, the Conference ordered the national flag to 
be raised over the building; appointed a day of prayer for 
the deliverance of the country, and observed the day with 
impressive services ; named a committee to wait upon Pres- 
ident Lincoln, and to carry to him the assurance of the un- 
faltering support of loyal Methodists.* “Say to him,” so 
the Conference directed, “that we are with him heart and 
soul for human rights and free institutions.” As the visit of 
this deputation drew from Mr. Lincoln a reply so deeply im- 
bued with religious feeling that it arrested at once the 
attention of the country, we have requested a brief ac- 
count from its only surviving member, the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Cummings. He thus writes: “On May 14th, Joseph Cum- 
mings, Chairman of the Committee on the State of the 
Country, presented an address prepared by him and ap- 


* The committee were: Bishop E. R. Ames, Joseph Cummings, George 
Peck, Charles Elliott, Granville Moody. 
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proved by the committee, and the nomination of a deputa- 
tion to bear the address to Washington, and, in behalf of 
the Conference, to present it to the Chief Magistrate of the 
United States. The address was adopted, and the nomi- 
nated delegation was confirmed. The committee was or- 
ganized by the appointment of Bishop Ames as chairman 
and Joseph Cummings, secretary. Before reaching Wash- 
ington, Dr. Moody requested the secretary to let him have 
a copy of the address, which he would present, as soon as 
practicable, to the president. On our arrival he went im- 
mediately to the president’s house, and represented to Mr. 
Nicolay, Mr. Lincoln’s private secretary, that it was impor- 
tant he should see the president immediately. He said that 
~ on the next day a delegation of a Conference of ministers 
assembled in Philadelphia, representing the largest, most 
loyal and influential Church of the country, would call and 
present an address. Mr. Nicolay was much interested, and 
went immediately to consult the president, and secure an 
interview for Dr. Moody. This was soon granted, and he 
made to the president similar statements to those made to 
the secretary, and presented a copy of the address. Mr. 
Lincoln thanked him, and said he would think about his 
reply. On the next day, by previous arrangement, Mr. Sew- 
ard, the secretary of state, introduced the committee, and 
the address was formally read and presented. In his reply 
the president playfully remarked, much to the surprise of 
those members of the committee who knew nothing of the 
arrangement, that he had seen the address before, and had 
prepared his reply. He then took from his desk and read to 
the committee the answer that is so highly and justly prized. 
The existence of this paper is due to the arrangement giving 
notice to the president that the address would be presented. 
As we took leave of the president, Dr. Moody, in his usual 
style, said, ‘ Mr. President, we all hope the country will rest 
in Abraham’s bosom for the next four years” This pro- 
duced a general smile, and the interview closed. 
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“While we waited for a copy to be made, which should 
be kept by the president, there was a general conversation 
relative to pyblic matters and on the state of the Method- 
ist Church in the South; and it was amusing to see how 
Mr. Lincoln evaded a direct answer to Bishop Ames’s re- 
quest for an opinion relative to our rights to the Methodist 
churches in the South.’’* 

But, alas! for us, the resting of the country for four years 
“in Abraham’s bosom,” as it was playfully expressed by 
Granville Moody, was not to be. It was ordered far other- 
wise. After giving to the country a second inaugural address, 
which the London Spectator characterized as the loftiest, in 
its moral tone, of the political papers of this century, Mr. 
Lincoln was assassinated. The rejoicing over the capture of 
Richmond, and the still heartier rejoicing over the surrender 
of Lee’s army, was changed into a sorrow which sought 
every conceivable form of expression. Bishop Simpson was 
at once summoned to Washington to render such service of 
consolation as he could to the distressed family. And when 
the prolonged funeral processions, which accompanied the 
body of the president from city to city, were over, he spoke, 
in Springfield, Il., the last words at the grave of his friend. 
Something of this address should be given here, as part of 
the record of the times: 

“PRLLOW- CITIZENS OF ILLINOIS, AND Many Parrs or Our ENTIRE 
Union,—Near the capital of this large and growing state of Illinois, in 
the midst of this beautiful grove, and at the open mouth of the vault 
which has just received the remains of our fallen chieftain, we gather to 
pay a tribute of respect and drop the tears of sorrow. A little more than 
four years ago he left his plain and quiet home in yonder city, receiving 
the parting words of the concourse of friends who, in the midst of the 
droppings of a gentle shower, gathered around him. He spoke of the 
pain of leaving the place where his children had been born, and where 


his home had beer rendered so pleasant by many recollections. And as 
he left he made an earnest request, in the hearing of some who are present 


* We give, on the preceding page, a fac-simile of President Lincoln’s 
reply to the General Conference. 
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the place the Hall of the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington; the presiding officer, Speaker Colfax 5 the audience 
was largely composed of the men who had carried the nation 
through its trials. The bishop rose to the demands of the 
occasion, and fitly said the last words, which were in his 
tenderest vein. The concluding passages, at least, are worth 
preserving : 

“ But I must not delay. The record of the Commission is made. Its 
accounts are closed. Its workers are about to scatter, and we have only 
to say ‘Farewell.’ Let me congratulate you, brethren of the Commission, 
on closing your work in such a place and in such a presence. It was fit 
that you should meet in the Capitol of the nation, in this Hall of Free- 
dom, where the nation meets through its chosen men; in this chamber, 
where the light shines so sweetly and so softly through those emblems 
of peace and national glory, as typifying the light of heaven, which 
shines on every mortal enterprise. We rejoice also in the associations 
of the evening. We have in the chair our honored speaker, who pre- 
sides over the House of Representatives, and who has shown a deep in- 
terest in our work. And I may be allowed to say that while he presides 
over a body eminent for wisdom and eloquence, he never presided over 
more patriotic and loyal hearts than those of the workers in the Chris- 
tian Commission. We are here also in the presence of the army and 
navy, in the persons of so many honored officers of high rank, who well 
know what the association has accomplished; in the presence of distin- 
guished members of the cabinet, and of the learned and accomplished 
chief-justice of the Supreme Court. Around us we recognize many sena- 
tors and representatives who gave us their sympathies and their prayers. 
In such a presence, and with such benedictions, it is meet that our Com- 
mission should pass gently away. Are there not some that have been more 
glorious in death than even in life? I think that Moses, though he had 
led his people triumphantly through the sea, and had been on Sinai in 
the Divine presence, was never so honored as when, having stood on 
Pisgah’s summit and glanced at the distant hills and plains, it is simply 
said that God ‘buried him.’ The Christian Commission has led a noble 
life. It was baptized in prayer,-worked amid suffering and affliction, 
leaned on the affections of the wise and pure, received aid from all classes, 
and ministered to multiplied thousands, Its dying moment has come, 
and it breathes its last breath sweetly and gently as the fabled notes of 
the dying swan. The nation draws near, utters its benediction, and 
‘buries’ with honor. 

“ But, beloved workers, as we part we go to other fields. The spirit of 
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BISHOP SIMPSON IN LATER YEARS. 


THE GARFIELD MEMORIAL MEETING. ADT 


and sermons which were full of his old power. But no one 
of his speeches so deeply stirred the people of England as 
that spoken in Exeter Hall to an assembly of Americans 
and Englishmen met to pay suitable honors to the memory 
of the President of the United States, General J. A. Garfield. 
All through the sessions of the @icumenical Conference the 
Americans present were subjected to the alternations of 
hope and despair, as they received day by day from home 
the news of the wounded president’s condition. On Sept. 
24th a meeting, chiefly of Americans, but largely made up 
of Englishmen, was held in Exeter Hall, under the presi- 
dency of James Russell Lowell, minister of the United 
States. About three thousand persons were present.* 

Mr. Lowell, in opening the meeting, said in part: “The ob- 
ject of this meeting, as you all know, is to testify our respect 
for the character and services of the late President Garfield, 
and in so doing to offer such consolation as is possible to a 
noble mother and a noble wife, suffering as few women have 
been called upon to suffer. It may seem a paradox, but the 
only alleviation of such grief is a sense of the greatness and 
costliness of the sacrifice that gave birth to it, and this sense 
is brought home to us by the measure in which others 
appreciate our loss. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
recent profoundly touching spectacle of womanly devoted- 
ness, in its simplicity, its constancy, and its dignity, has 
moved the heart of mankind in a manner without any prec- 
edent in living memory. But to Americans everywhere it 
comes home with a pang of mingled sorrow, pride, and un- 
speakable domestic tenderness that none but ourselves can 
feel. This pang is made more poignant by exile; and yet 
you will all agree with me in feeling that the universal sym- 
pathy expressed here by all classes and conditions of men 
has made us sensible, as never before, that, if we are in a 


* These extracts from the addresses delivered at this meeting are taken 
from the memorial volume published in London. 
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strange, we are not in a foreign land, and that if we are not 
at home we are at least in what Hawthorne so aptly called 
‘The Old Home.” On an occasion like this, when we are 
met together that we may give vent to a common feeling 
so deep and so earnest as to thrust aside every consideration 
of self, the wish of us all must be that what is said here 
should be simple, strong, and manly as the character of the 
illustrious magistrate so untimely snatched from us in the 
very seed-time of noble purpose that would have sprung up 
in service as noble; that we should be as tender and true as 
she has shown herself to be, in whose bereavement we rey- 
erently claim to share as children of the blessed country that 
gave birth to him and to her.” 

Bishop Simpson’s address on this occasion was “simple, 
strong, and manly,” and did rise to “the lofty level” of a 
self-forgetting sympathy, which sought only to comfort the 
sorrowing and to express the sense of bereavement which 
all Americans felt. “They all joined,” he said,“ in thought 
and sympathy, the funeral procession which was then wend- 
ing its way from the capital of their nation, over plain and 
mountain, through country and city, to the former home of 
the late president, on the banks of Lake Erie. Wherever 
that procession moved thousands of heads were bowed in 
tears. They likewise bowed their heads and dropped tears 
of sympathy as they thought of the illustrious citizen who 
had been taken from the land of his birth and his glory. 
_ The ocean is between us and our home, but the American, 
in sympathy and in thought, is never far from home. He 
may love the land in which he sojourns, he may be delighted 
with the voices and the sights around him, but, after all, he 
turns back to the land of his birth—to his home—and his 
sympathies gather round the fireside there. 

“There is good reason to-day why we should participate 
in the general sorrow which afflicts our people. A great 
citizen has been cut down in the strength of his man- 
hood and of his matured intellectual power. He has 
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been smitten without provocation, and seemingly without 
motive. 

““T take no exception to the habits or customs of other 
lands; it would neither be fair nor generous to do so, but 
I do feel that in our land a poor young man has opportuni- 
ties which no other under heaven can afford him. Presi- 
dent Garfield rose from a boyhood of poverty to a life of 
culture, and did not stop until he was placed at the head of 
a great nation. When he falls it is not America alone that 
mourns. Kings and princes gather round his bier, and the 
queen of the greatest empire in the world drops a tear of 
sympathy with his widow, and lays a wreath upon his tomb. 
God bless Queen Victoria for her womanly sympathy and 
her queenly courtesy.” (The whole meeting at this point 
rose spontaneously and responded to the sentiment of the 
speaker by giving three prolonged cheers.) 

“But it is not only a lesson that young men may rise 
that I read in the life of General Garfield. I read a lesson 
also as to the steps by which permanent fame can be gained. 
Our lamented president was no demagogue. As a young 
man he did not aim at a political life, he sought no popularity. 
He aimed to make himself a man, to cultivate the intelli- 
gence which God had given him, and for this purpose, work- 
ing with his hands, he found his way to college, and spent 
years in close study. From college he turned to teaching 
the youth of his native land, and sought to impart to them 
the knowledge which he had gained. His associates per- 
ceived his power and placed him in office, and you have 
heard how both in war and peace he showed himself wor- 
thy of their confidence. 

“Tt has seemed to me that in inflicting upon us this suf- 
fering, God has been teaching the nations of the earth the 
strength of our republic. As you are aware, this is the 
fourth time a president has given way to a vice-president 
under peculiar circumstances. Two of those presidents died 
of disease ; Lincoln and Garfield fell by the assassin’s hand. 
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Nevertheless, amidst these trying circumstances, there has 
never been a single voice raised against the succession which 
the Constitution of the United States prescribes. 

“The death of President Garfield is a loss to every one 
of us, and yet, somehow, I have faith that it will be a gain 
to the world. ‘The blood of the martyrs, as it has been 
said, ‘is the seed of the Church.’ And I believe that is 
true in politics as well as in religion. General Garfield 
crowned his virtues as a soldier and a statesman with the 
virtues of a true Christian life. After his nomination as 
president, he was the same plain man that he was before 
—with the same manly bearing, and the same regularity 
of attendance at the church of his own people. He made 
himself the centre of his household. He was the pride 
of his mother—he was her darling boy, and, perhaps, 
some of you may remember that when the news reached 
her that some one had shot him, she cried, forgetting 
all about his presidency, ‘Who could be so cruel and 
so wicked as to kill my baby? He was her all in all. It 
is strange how an all-absorbing feeling will sometimes re- 
flect itself in our surroundings. I passed to-day the monu- 
ments of Wellington and Nelson, and it seemed to me the 
heads of those heroes were bowed in grief. As I passed 
Westminster Abbey, also, it seemed to me that the holy 
dead of past ages looked down with a greater solemnity, 
and were waiting to be joined in that upper circle by the 
hero of the Western land.” 

Here were cheers at a memorial service, yet they did not 
seem to those who were there incongruous. Tears flowed 
freely while the bishop was speaking. All hearts were 
melted. As if moved by a sudden impulse, the audience 
sat down as quickly as it had risen up. The bishop waited 
quietly, and then went on as before in the same tender 
strain. This was one of the last flashes—as far as I know; 
the last flash—of his peculiar electric power. 
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Tue attack of illness with which Bishop Simpson had 
been seized while in San Francisco, during the autumn of 
1880, meant more than I think he was willing to confess. 
On that occasion he was, for the first time in his life, unable 
to go on with his sermon. It was on a Sunday morning in 
September. He had taken for his text the forty-fourth verse 
of the second chapter of Daniel: “And in the days of these 
kings shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom, which 
shall never be destroyed ; and the kingdom shall not be left 
to other people, but it shall break in pieces and consume all 
these kingdoms, and it shall stand forever.” His exposition 
had been completed, and he was about to enter upon the 
discussion of his theme, when he suddenly stopped and 
placed a handkerchief to his lips. His face became white, 
and he said, after a pause of a few moments, “I am not sure 
T shall be able to finish this sermon.” He soon became very 
ill, and grasped the pulpit for support with both hands. He 
explained to the congregation that he had suffered from 
pain in the night, but thought that once started he would 
warm to his work and get on. Requesting them to sing a 
verse or two, he waited, but only grew worse. During the 
singing a physician came to him, felt his pulse, warned him 
that he was threatened with a congestive chill, and directed 
his removal to a place of rest. 

Of a hopeful temper, he could not be persuaded that this 
was the beginning of the end. He always found, if that 
were possible, the bright side of every event; he had been 
ill before, and had recovered—why might he not recover 
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fully again? In peril and disaster he had always committed 
himself to the care of Providence, and had given himself 
up, without anxiety, to the keeping of his Father. Years 
before he had told the congregation, which he had reached 
belated in the woods of Oregon, that while threatened with 
shipwreck on the Pacific he had thought with comfort of 
the lines of Henry Kirk White: 


“Once on the raging seas I rode; 

The storm was loud, the night was dark, 
The ocean yawned, and rudely blowed 

The wind that tossed my foundering bark. — 
Deep horror then my vitals froze— 

Death-struck, I ceased the tide to stem: 
When suddenly a star arose— 

It was the Star of Bethlehem.” 


This cheerful confidence was the habit of his mind; and 
so he went on, during the year 1881, doing the splendid ser- 
vice in England which has already been described. Friends 
were watching him, however, with an increasing solicitude. 
He travelled less alone than he had before. After his re- 
turn from England he still continued in his usual routine of 
official duty, holding Annual Conferences, and answering, 
too liberally, the calls of the churches for his services. His 
last sermon, delivered at the dedication of the People’s 
Church in Boston, in the latter part of the winter of 1884, 
was full of his old-time power. The text was from 
Isaiah ix. 6: “For unto us a child is born, unto us a son 
is given; and the government shall be upon his shoulder: 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
mighty God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace.” 
As he spoke of the sureness of the coming of a reign of 
peace, he exclaimed, “T think I see the light shining now on 
the hill-top. Christ’s kingdom is coming, and the song shall 
arise, ‘Hallelujah! the Lord God omnipotent reigneth ? ” 

Surely hope sprang eternal in this man’s breast. But the 
trip to Boston and the exertion of preaching were followed 
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by a reaction. Shortly before the meeting of the General 
Conference of 1884, at Philadelphia, the bishop’s strength 
wholly gave way. The uneasiness of all who loved him— 
that is, of the whole Church—was much increased. Greater 
than the fear that he would not be able to attend the Con- 
ference, which would sit so near his own house-door, was 
the fear felt by his friends that his iron will would bring 
him to its sessions, and that this effort would result in a fatal 
relapse. However, as before, his determination and hopeful- 
ness enabled him to rally; although feeble, he presided at 
the opening session. But he could take little part in the pro- 
ceedings ; an occasional appearance in the hall of assembly, 
which was always the signal for an outburst of applause, 
was the only sign he could give of his interest in the debates. 

He was also able to take part in the consecration of 
the bishops elected by this Conference, and, to the joy of 
all and the surprise of many, he made the closing speech 
at the end of the session, Friday evening, May 28th. I 
think he was conscious that this might be his last public 
address, and he put into its simple, touching words all the 
kindliness of feeling he cherished for his brethren. He 
said: “ Brethren of the:General Conference, at this clos- 
ing moment it is fitting I should give utterance only to 
a very few words. I wish to express my regret that I have 
not been permitted to mingle more intimately with mem- 
bers of this body during their session in this place. But I 
have been very much gratified with such association as I 
have been permitted to enjoy, and I desire to express the 
pleasure I have felt in witnessing occasionally your delibera- 
tions. It has been my privilege to see a number of General 
Conferences. My first was forty years ago, in the city of 
New York. Wise and great and good men were there, 
of whom only one, I think, remains in this body, Dr. Trim- 
ble. 1 believe he and Dr. Curry are the only two mem- 
bers who were present in 1848 that still remain. I have 
seen the composition of the body change from time to time, 
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and I want to-say this—that my conviction is that there 
never has assembled a more distinguished, a more able, 
and a more cultured body of delegates in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church than now. It is true that there is a 
larger proportion of youthful members than we have had 
in former General Conferences; but it is exceedingly grat- 
ifying to me, as I feel that the shadows are gathering 
around me and others, to see young men, truly cultured 
and devoted to the cause of Christ, able to come forward 
and take the reins of the Church and guide it so successfully 
onward. May God be gracious to them and make them 
greater than the fathers. 

“JT desire also to say that I have been pleased with the 
results of your deliberations. While there is a diversity of 
opinion upon some subjects, and must always be in a body 
of this kind, yet I think that the results of your delibera- 
tions have been for the good of the Church and for the 
glory of God. Some very important measures, I think, have 
been enacted, and I believe the Church will go forward with 
increased strength and power from this time. 

“And now, brethren, a word personally. I have no words 
to declare the gratitude of my heart for the many courtesies 
and the kindly utterances you have made. They will be 
embalmed in my heart forever. Whatever the future may 
be, whatever of time and strength I may have, all belong 
to the. cause of Christ. And may we go forward from this 
time, dear brethren, to try to do more vigorous work than 
we have ever done. May we have the spirit of deep conse- 
cration. May we pray for a more powerful outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit. May we look for revivals all over our 
country, until multiplied thousands shall be converted to 
God. And now, dear brethren, in closing this service and 
bidding you farewell, I pray that God may be with you and 
protect you in your journeyings to your respective homes. 
May you find your families in peace and safety and prosper- 
ity,and may God ever pour upon you the riches of his grace.” 
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After these words he pronounced the benediction, and so 
closed the Conference and his ministry. 

Bishop Foster speaks very beautifully of these visits of 
his colleague to the Conference: “When, but a few days 
ago, he came in among us, at the closing hours of the recent 
General Conference, to pronounce the few parting words 
which so many loving hearts waited to hear, his pallor 
frightened us, and his tremulous voice and emaciated form 
filled us with distressing apprehensions; but we little thought 
the dreaded time was so near. And yet, as we look back 
now, we realize how, in each of his few brief visits during 
the session, welcome as they were, making our hearts to 
leap within us, he seemed even then not to be of us, as he 
was wont; but rather as one perceptibly withdrawing him- 
self. There is no mistaking it now—he was already con- 
sciously loosening the strong ligaments which had so long 
bound him to the earthly Church, and quietly transferring 
its care to other hands after he should depart. As we see 
it now, and as we are now conscious of dimly seeing it then, 
there was something in his manner of coming and going . 
which denoted that he was even then being parted from us. 
He seemed to be saying, as indeed he did in every.word, 
‘My work is done,’ and he was as one surveying the situa- 
tion ere he departed. There was a beautiful serenity, a 
dignified repose, in his manner and in his communications 
which we all felt; noticeably the absence, not of interest, 
but of all anxiety and all desire to mingle any more 
in the strugele which had been his very life. It was so 
when he conferred with his colleagues in their frequent 
visits at his home. He was feeling still sympathetic inter- 
est, but he was as one who had fought, and was content and 
assured of the victory without putting his hand any more 
to the conflict.” 

Notwithstanding the great effort it cost him to deliver 
his address, he continued to improve for several days after 
the adjournment of the General Conference. He even ral- 
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lied so far as to plan and prepare for a journey to Clifton 
Springs. “But,” says Dr. Kynett, whose narrative we shall 
now follow, “within a day or two of the date fixed for 
his departure, his strength utterly gave way, and his physi- 
cians were constrained to say that there was no reasonable 
ground to hope for any improvement, and thought that the 
hour of his departure was at hand. During most of the 
time he suffered greatly, and could converse but little. That 
little, however, showed clearly that he possessed the full 
control of his intellectual faculties. In this condition, for 
nearly a week longer than his physicians thought possible, 
his remarkable vital power struggled with death. 

“ Only the immediate members of his family were admit- 
ted to his room, as the utmost possible quiet was important. 
On Wednesday, June 11, in answer to the inquiries of his son- 
in-law, Rev. Charles W. Buoy, he replied, in terms often used 
when in health, ‘I am a sinner saved by grace. O, to be 
like Him! O,to see Him as He is! To the question, ‘Is 
Jesus precious? he answered, ‘Precious! precious! and 
quoted the text, ‘To you which believe, he is precious! 
And again he exclaimed, ‘O. the wonderful possibilities be- 
yond’ Thursday, June 12, he exclaimed, with tender pa- 
thos, ‘My Saviour! my Saviour! and quoted the glorious 
promise now being fulfilled in him: ‘When thou passest 
through the waters I will be with thee; and through the 
rivers they shall not overflow thee!’ Friday, June 13, in 
the midst of suffering, he exclaimed, ‘ Father, thou knowest! 
When the verse was quoted, 


“*O would he more of heaven bestow, 

And let the vessels break, 

And let our ransomed spirits go 
To grasp the God we seek ; 

In rapturous awe on him to gaze 
Who bought the sight for me; 

And shout and wonder at his grace 
Through all eternity, 
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_ he repeated the last two lines, 


“*And shout and wonder at his grace 
Through all eternity.’ 


“Sunday, June 15, at about daybreak, he roused up with 
unexpected strength, for his death was hourly expected. 
Mrs. Buoy, who was watching with him, read Psalm ciii., 
one of the bishop’s favorites, commencing, ‘ Bless the Lord, 
O my soul; and all that is within me, bless his holy name.’ 
During the reading he responded frequently in a quiet way. 
Mrs. Simpson repeated the first verse of Charles Wesley’s 
hymn, ‘ Jesus, lover of my soul, and to the last line, ‘O re- 
ceive my soul at last, he responded distinctly, though in 
feeble accents, ‘My Saviour! my Saviour! These were the 
last words which fell from his lips. He lingered on in 
silence until Wednesday morning, June 18, at 8:40 o’clock. 
Had he lived three days longer he would have completed 
seventy-three years upon the earth.” 


Of the sorrow which was felt at home and abroad, when 
the news of his death was announced—of the funeral and 
memorial services—this is not the place to speak. A typical 
American life has been delineated in these pages—a life be- 
ginning under lowly conditions, and ending in honor. As 
to eulogy—the record of what he did, of what he said to his 
fellow-men, and of what he was, is the best eulogy of Bishop 
Simpson that can be written. 
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